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Among the States 


Numerous amendments to state constitutions and cer- 
tain other measures of direct legislation were adopted 
by the people in states that had elections in November, 
1956. The following summary lists a number of the 
adoptions that may be of interest among the states gen- 
erally. 

Alabama: A constitutional amendment authorizing 
issuance of general obligation bonds not to exceed $4 
million to improve facilities and build new ones at state 
hospitals and a state school for mental defectives. 

An amendment authorizing a $2 million bond issue 
for constructing and equipping hospitals, health centers, 
tuberculosis sanitoria and related medical facilities. 

Arizona: An initiated measure requiring premarital 
medical examinations, certification of blood test, and a 
forty-eight hour waiting period before issuance of mar- 
riage licenses. Recourse to the courts is permitted in 
cases of emergency or religious objection to the blood 
test. 

Arkansas: A constitutional amendment authorizing 
the legislature to fix salaries and expenses of Judges of 
the Supreme, Circuit, Chancery and Municipal Courts. 

An amendment requiring the legislature to oppose in 
every constitutional manner, including interposition, in- 
vasions or encroachments on rights and powers belong- 
ing to the states. 

An amendment to preserve the present apportionment 
of state Senators and existing senatorial districts and to 
abolish the requirement that senatorial seats be reap- 
portioned after every federal census. 

An initiated measure increasing maximum workmen's 
compensation benefits. 

\n initiated measure authorizing local school boards 
to assign pupils to the public schools of their respective 
districts, prescribing the method for such assignments, 
and providing for appeals from local school board deci- 
sions in them. 

California: A $100 million bond issue to provide loans 
and grants for (1) school sites, construction and equip- 
ment and (2) housing and equipment for education of 
physically handicapped or mentally retarded minors. 

\ Szoo million bond issue for a state building pro- 
gram; the proceeds, as appropriated by the legislature, 
would be available for buildings and building sites at 
state educational mental and correctional institutions, 
and for other state facilities. 

Colorado: A constitutional amendment providing for 
four-year terms for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer and Attorney 
General, beginning January 1959. 

\ constitutional amendment providing a basic mini- 
mum old age pension payment of $100 monthly, and 
to provide for a health and medical care fund and pro 
gram. 

Florida: A constitutional amendment providing for 
creation of three district courts of appeal and adminis- 
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tration of a court system under rules authorized by the 
State Supreme Court. 

\n amendment providing for home rule in Dade 
County, which includes Miami. The terms grant the 
electors of the county power to decide matters of local 
government within its boundaries—the existing provi- 
sions of the state constitution and general laws to con- 
tinue to prevail in non-local matters. Under the amend- 
ment the legislature is to create a charter board for 
Dade County, the board to draft a county charter for 
submission to the voters. Once adopted, the charter 
could be amended or rewritten by the county’s electorate. 

An amendment providing a method whereby the legis- 
lature may call itself into special session. 

An amendment authorizing the legislature to create 
civil service boards or commissions at the municipal, 
county and state levels. 

Georgia: A constitutional amendment providing that 
any bills pending at adjournment of the first annual 
session of a biennial term of the legislature may be con- 
sidered at any later session. 

An amendment changing the term of judges of the 
superior court of the Atlanta judicial circuit from four 
to eight years. 

Idaho: A constitutional amendment permitting a Gov- 
ernor to succeed himself in office. Heretofore the Gov- 
ernor could not seek reelection for a second consecutive 
term. 

Iowa: A measure approving state issuance of $26 
million in bonds for a bonus to Korean war veterans. 

Kentucky: A measure approving issuance of $100 mil- 
lion in bonds the proceeds to be used to match federal 
funds for construction of highways, bridges and tunnels. 

Louisiana: A constitutional amendment authorizing 
temporary assignment of retired judges to courts of 
record. 

An amendment lowering the state residence require- 
ment for voting from two years to one. 

An amendment authorizing local tax increases from 
5 to 7 mills for additional school support, with voter 
approval. 

An amendment providing that exemptions granted by 
parishes and municipalities to new industries shall not 
apply to school taxes. 

An amendment authorizing a $16 million bond issue 
for bonuses to veterans of certain wars between 1898 
and 1920. 

A $2 million bond issue to complete payment of 
bonuses to veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Maryland: A constitutional amendment under which 
a county charter can provide that the county council 
may sit forty-five days a year instead of thirty, the present 
limit. 

An amendment prohibiting introduction of bills in 
the legislature during the last ten days of a regular ses- 
sion in even years or the last twenty days of a regular 
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session in odd years unless by consent of two-thirds 
of the members. 

An amendment requiring submission of recess appoint- 
ments by the Governor to the Senate for confirmation 
on the first day of its next regular session. 

An amendment eliminating obsolete material from the 
constitution. 

An amendment liberalizing absentee voting by ex- 
tending it to persons in hospitals or bedridden. 

Michigan: An amendment requiring that to qualify 
as a member of the legislature one must be at least 21 
years old and shall not have been convicted of subver- 
sion or of a felony involving a breach of public law. 

Minnesota: A constitutional amendment reorganizing 
the state judicial system. 

An amendment establishing and continuing the trunk 
highway system, authorizing bonds for trunk highway 
purposes, authorizing state aid for other highways, and 
‘uthorizing tax measures for highway purposes. 

Missouri: A constitutional amendment permitting in- 
vestment of idle state funds in interest-bearing short- 
term obligations—a measure expected to bring consider- 
able additional revenue. 

Montana: A constitutional amendment to prevent use 
of gasoline tax revenue for other than highway pur- 
poses. 

Nevada: A constitutional amendment providing that 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction be ap- 
pointive rather than elective and authorizing the legis- 
lature to prescribe the manner of appointment. 

An amendment requiring that members of the armed 
forces from Nevada be registered to vote in the same 
manner as other voters. 

\n amendment that will permit state taxation of 
federal property if Congress authorizes it. 

New Hampshire: A constitutional amendment per- 
mitting absentee voting in primaries; heretofore it was 
permitted only in general elections. 

An amendment increasing from $100 to $500 the 
minimum value in controversy in order to demand a jury 
trial in civil cases. 

An amendment empowering the Governor to transact 
official business while absent from New Hampshire on 
state business. 

New York: A proposition authorizing borrowing of 
S500 million for construction, reconstruction or improve- 
ment of state highways, parkways and related facilities. 

North Dakota: A constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing the legislature to provide for a $9 million bond 
issue for adjusted compensation to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. 

An initiative measure establishing a state scholarship 
board, authorizing scholarships not to exceed $500 ap- 
plicable to qualified students in North Dakota institu- 
tions of higher education, and establishing a state 
scholarship revolving fund of $1 million. 

Ohio: A constitutional amendment increasing the 
terms of state Senators from two years to four. 

Oregon: A constitutional amendment repealing con- 
stitutional provisions adopted in 1859 that fixed the 
annual salaries of the Governor and the Secretary of 
State at $1,500, of the State Treasurer at $800 and of 
Supreme Court judges at $2,000. (The State Supreme 
Court, in fact, had ruled two decades ago that the 


legislature could authorize larger salaries, and the legis- 
lature had done so.) 

Pennsylvania: A constitutional amendment which has 
the effect of leaving the regulation of increases of cor- 
porate stock and indebtedness to general laws, without 
constitutional restrictions. 

Rhode Island: A $5 million bond issue for develop- 
ment and improvement of the University of Rhode 
Island. 

A $10 million bond issue for a bonus to veterans of 
the Korean hostilities. 

A $1.5 million bond issue for further state airport de- 
velopment. 

Bond issues of $1.6 million and $1,750,000 for the 
Rhode Island College of Education and Exeter School, 
respectively. 

Texas: A constitutional amendment authorizing the 
legislature to grant aid and compensation to any person 
who has paid a fine or served a sentence under the 
laws of the state for an offense of which he or she is 
not guilty. 

An amendment authorizing increased benefits and 
coverage under the teacher retirement system and increas- 
ing state contributions to it. ; 

An amendment requiring medical testimony for com- 
mitment of persons of unsound mind and authorizing the 
legislature to provide for trial and commitment of such 
persons, and for waiver of jury trial in mental com- 
mitment cases. 

An amendment providing that a court or magistrate 
may deny bail to a person who has been convicted of 
two previous felonies. In such cases trial must be held 
in sixty days or the order denying bail shall be auto- 
matically set aside, unless the accused has obtained a 
continuance; there is also provision for appeal. 

Virginia: A constitutional amendment permitting gov- 
erning bodies of counties, cities and towns to exempt 
or partially exempt household goods and personal effects 
from taxation. 

Washington: An initiative measure for reapportioning 
and redistricting the legislature, creating more equal 
legislative districts. 

A constitutional amendment increasing the number 
of signatures required on initiative petitions to 8 per 
cent of the registered voters who voted for Governor in 
the previous election, and requiring that 4 per cent of 
this vote shall be necessary to certify a referendum of 
an act of the legislature. 

An amendment removing the present prohibition of 
more than one successive term for the State Treasurer. 

An amendment setting up a procedure to assure that 
when county commissioners fill a vacancy in the legis- 
lature, they shall appoint a member of the political 
party of the preceding member. 

West Virginia: A constitutional amendment making 
women eligible for jury service. 

An amendment providing for a bonus to veterans of 
the Korean conflict. 

Wyoming: A constitutional amendment to allow prop- 
erty of the federal government, the state and its political 
subdivisions to be subject to taxation if the property is 
being used for other than governmental purposes, so 
that non-governmental activities on government land 
can bear their share of the tax burden. 
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River Compact Signed.—Klamath River Commissions of 
California and Oregon have signed the Klamath Basin 
Compact, which will be sent to the two state legislatures, 
Congress and the President for approval. Begun two 
years ago, the work of the commissions dealt with future 
development and use of about 2 million acre feet of 
Upper Klamath Basin interstate water. 


Judicial Reorganization in Florida.—Following a refer- 
endum on a constitutional amendment, sweeping revi- 
sion of Florida’s judicial department is scheduled for 
1957. Three district courts of appellate jurisdiction will 
be created. Thereafter only cases involving the death 
penalty, validity of laws, constitutional constructions and 
bond validations may be appealed directly from the trial 
courts to the Supreme Court. The plan contemplates in- 
tegration of all courts other than municipal courts under 
the Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court; authority 
to the Chief Justice to assign all except municipal judges 
to courts other than their own when necessary; compul- 
sory retirement of judges at 70; and regulation of ad- 
missions to the bar and discipline of attorneys by the 


Supreme Court. 


Indiana Governmental Conference.—For the third year, 
Indiana University recently was host to a conference of 
legislators, state and local government officials, civic 
groups and students. The conference was sponsored by 
Governor George N. Craig and the Indiana University 
Department of Government, with the cooperation of state 
agencies and the university's department of radio and 
television and its audio-visual center. The gathering, 
which continued for two and one-half days, was devoted 
to discussion of the work of various state governmental 
agencies and a preview of problems that will confront 
the legislature during the biennial session beginning in 
January. Reports were included on state finances, public 
health, water conservation, education and highways. 


Tennessee Documentary.—With the release in December 
of a film series tilled SEE , THE HARVEST, Tennessee 
embarked on a unique venture in state government. 

Governor Frank G. Clement has announced that the 
series of four 15-minute films, depicting the progress 
in the major fields of state government during the past 
three and a half years, will be shown on ten of the thir- 
teen television stations in Tennessee as a public service. 

The series reveals recent developments in highways, 
highway safety, education, mental health, public health, 
public welfare, agriculture, conservation, National 
Guard, industrial expansion, state finances, etc., and em- 
ploys a novel dramatic documentary technique. The 
progress is seen through the eyes of John Sevier, the 
first Governor of Tennessee, who is taken on a pictorial 
tour around Tennessee by a teen-age guide, Tom Carter, 
played by a Nashville high school senior. 

The films are in color and will be available, upon 
request, to schools, PTA groups, civic and luncheon 
clubs, and other groups. 
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SEE THE HARVEST was shot in a record two months 
at a cost of only $158 a minute. The writing, editing, 
producing and filming were all done by members of the 
State Department of Information. 

“This is what you might call a mid-term report to the 
people of Tennessee,” Governor Clement said. 


Executive Reorganization.—Governor Milward L. Simp- 
son of Wyoming has proposed five changes in the admin- 
istrative structure of the state. The Governor has cited the 
first—integration of several revenue agencies into one tax 
department under the State Board of Equalization—as 
most important. A second proposal asks that policy de- 
cisions of state boards and commissions be subject to 
gubernatorial vetoes, with perhaps a safeguard permit- 
ting greater-than-majority over-rides of the vetoes. The 
remaining three recommendations include proposals for 
appointment of the State Examiner by the legislature 
instead of the Governor; more centralized administration 
of state personnel policies; and centralization of certain 
housekeeping functions, principally mailing and mimeo- 
graphing. The five proposed revisions will be presented 
to the 1957 legislature. 


Connecticut Legislative Procedure.—The Interim Com- 
mittee on procedural aspects, facilities and needs of the 
Connecticut General Assembly has completed its report 
and recommendations for action at the 1957 legislative 
session. Among major subjects covered in the report are: 
(1) joint rules to govern the two legislative branches; 
(2) expedition of action on bills through earlier intro- 
ductions and more effective procedures for reporting out 
of committee; (3) streamlined methods of handling bills, 
printing before passage, printing of amendments, and 
printing and engrossment after passage; (4) reorganiza- 
tion of the committee system, including reduction in the 
number of committees; (5) coordination of committee 
work; (6) improved methods of handling and expediting 
hearings; (7) rescheduling of session days to meet legis- 
lative demands; (8) operation of the clerks’ offices; (9) 
research assistance; and (10) better physical facilities, 
including an electric vote recording machine in the 
House of Representatives. 

As an appendix to the report, the committee sets forth 
in detail amendatory legislation to carry out its recom- 
mendations, the text of proposed joint rules, and texts 
of individual rules for each legislative chamber. 

In accordance with past practice, the Legislative Coun- 
cil on December 3 sponsored a pre-session convention of 
the Senate and House. There were talks at the conven- 
tion on organization in each house, description of the 
rules, discussion of legislative procedure, and an analysis 
of the function of the Legislative Council. As the climax, 
a mock session was held, indicating in summary actual 
practices that will be utilized when the session convenes 
in January. 


New Mexico Committee Seeks Three Changes.—Recom- 
mendations for annual legislative sessions, creation of a 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The Responsibilities of Growth 


Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers of 


S WE COME to the end of 1956 we can summarize 
the central fact about state government with 
one word: growth. It certainly isn’t a new 

word to the states, but it has taken on a greater 

significance than it has had for years. 

State government is growing in its services and in 
its responsibilities. It is growing consequently in its 
structure and in its personnel. And it is growing— 
as it must—in finance. 

The demands for services from state government 
during the past year have been rising faster than 
before. Quite aside from the fact that there are 
more of us—quite aside, for example, from the rec- 
ord school enrollments that have come about sim- 
ply because there are more children—the American 
people are insisting on two things: 

(1) They are insisting on improvement in the 
quality of governmental services they receive. 

(2) They are demanding the expansion of gov- 
ernmental tasks—including the addition of new 
tasks—to increase opportunity and to make life 
better for all. 

What was “good enough” in the eyes of many 
during past years is acceptable to relatively few in 
this day and time. We have learned that desires for 
improvement do not stay satisfied. When a motorist 
has his first ride on one of the new turnpikes or free- 
ways, more often than not he is likely to get new 
ideas about improving other roads—roads nearer to 
him. When parents visit the new consolidated 
school, they do not give all their thought to its 
superiority over the abandoned country school; they 
think also in terms of how the new school can be 
made better. 

The other demand—for expansion of existing 
governmental services or addition of new ones— 
springs from numerous, complex and persevering 
causes, both social and economic. For example—a 
big example—a much larger percentage of young 
people today want an education, including a col- 
lege education. An increasing proportion of our 
people drive their own cars, and they want to get 
where they are going, and that right early. More 
and more Americans are insisting that governments 
expand their activities to improve the lot of our 
older citizens. And there is a country-wide accept- 
ance of the fact that we must do more—much more— 
in the prevention and treatment of mental illness. 


*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at 
its annual meeting, December 5, 1956. 


the Council of State Governments* 


What we would emphasize, here at the outset, is 
that the tempo of change and the resulting demands 
have speeded up and that state governments in 1957 
will feel the effects of this acceleration in all aspects 
of policy making and operation. They will feel these 
effects particularly in the ever crucial area of 
finance, of revenue, of tax rates. And the decisions 
of the states in that particular field will have a 
most important bearing on the position, the growth 
and the development of state governments as such. 


EDUCATION 


When the Council of State Governments pub- 
lished The Forty-Eight State School Systems seven 
years ago, and when it published Higher Education 
in the Forty-Eight States four years ago, everyone 
knew that education would constitute one of the 
most serious problems in the period ahead. That is 
why the Council was directed to make these studies. 
We think the suggestions and recommendations 
contained in the resulting reports were and are 
sound, and their substantial adoption by most of 
the states, we believe, has contributed greatly 
toward constructive solution of problems of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. But, if 
anything, we were conservative. The birth rate has 
continued to mount, and college and university en- 
rollments are exceeding most of the projections of 
a few years ago. In almost all of the states, schools 
and colleges are crowded, and many of the facilities 
are antiquated and out of date. The construction 
problem is widely recognized, as witnessed by the 
fact that larger and more extensive bond issues for 
the construction of schools were authorized at the 
last election than in any other year of recent times. 
Of equal, if not greater, importance in most of the 
states is a shortage of qualified teachers. That situa- 
tion demands constructive attention now, lest it be- 
come much more acute in the immediate future. 

And then there are the other continuing prob- 
lems of education, about which the states have done 
much in recent years—the continuing problems of 
more effective organization, operation and finance. 
It requires no gift of prophecy to say that in almost 
every state, during the legislative sessions of 1957, 
education will be one of the most important, press- 
ing and difficult of problems. 


HIGHWAYS 


In this area of state government, expenditures 
have mounted rapidly and they will be accelerated 
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as never before in the next two years. From their 
own funds the states spent more than $3 billion for 
highway purposes in 1953, almost $3.5 billion in 
1954 and close to $3.8 billion in 1955.* Now—in 
addition to the states’ individual programs—comes 
the impact of the highway legislation adopted by 
Congress in 1956. If the states are to take full ad- 
vantage of federal grants now available, they must 
produce much more revenue in 1957 and thereafter 
than in previous years—this just to match federal 
grants. As you know, federal funds available for the 
interstate system have been enormously expanded. 
This is under a formula that, except in the public 
land states, provides for go per cent federal and 
10 per cent state funds. In addition, federal aid to 
match state expenditures for primary, secondary 
and urban systems has been considerably increased. 
‘As of 1957 the states will have to appropriate an 
estimated $217 million more than in 1956 just to 
match federal funds available for the interstate, pri- 
mary, secondary and urban systems. And the new 
Highway Act passed by the last Congress will do 
more than just make additional funds available for 
construction on the federal-aid system. It will, be- 
yond doubt, stimulate demands for further highway 
work on the part of the states on much of the two 
and one-half million miles of urban, township and 
county roads not included in the federal system. 

And still this is only part of the story. The states 
and their localities will be responsible for the main- 
tenance of roads generally—for their administration 
and for policing. 

During each of the past few years state and local 
expenditures for highways have increased about 
$300 million per year. Some of this additional 
money has been needed to match federal grants, 
which increased somewhat during the period. Most 
of it, however, has been used for other parts of the 
total highway program. A number of reasonably 
well informed officials in the highway field have 
estimated that by the end of 1959, as the new and 
expanded highway program develops, the states and 
localities will find it necessary to raise about $750 
million of additional money for roads—to match 
federal funds for construction on the federal aid 
system; to take care of their own construction; to 
provide full maintenance; and to meet adminis- 
trative needs. 

Where is this money to come from? State funds, 
and by state I mean to include state and local, are 
derived from six major highway user sources: first, 
gasoline taxes; second, registration and license fees; 
third, gross receipts and mileage taxes; fourth, bond 
issues; fifth, toll and use fees in a number of states; 
sixth, property taxes, primarily for local roads and 
streets. Additional funds will come largely from 


those sources. Many states already are conducting 
*Exact 1955 figures not yet available. 
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extensive studies designed to develop a more ade- 
quate and more equitable system of highway-user 
taxes. The results of these studies will be before 
most of the legislatures in January. 

Part of the highway problem—a very critical and 
tragic part—is the great inadequacy of highway 
safety. It demands immediate, dynamic, concerted, 
country-wide effort on the part of the states. Con- 
scious of the urgency of this problem, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in June of this year directed the 
Council of State Governments to develop a high- 
way safety plan and program to be submitted to all 
the states prior to December 1, with the strong rec- 
ommendation that it be translated into action at 
the earliest possible time. That report is before you 
and we hope it will merit the most careful con- 
sideration of all state officials and state legislators 
throughout the country. In its conclusion the study 
says: 


“This report outlines a balanced, constructive and dy- 
namic program of highway safety and use. There is 
little in it that is new. In the main we know how to pre- 
vent accidents, and in the main we know how to insure 
highway safety. The question is: Can we and will we put 
to the fullest use the knowledge and facilities that we 
have?” 


MENTAL HEALTH 


In no area have the states made greater progress 
in the last five years than in mental health services. 
Over the last five years there has not been a general 
meeting of the states that has not considered the 
problem of mental health. The states are mental- 
health conscious as never before. It appears that— 
primarily through preventive efforts, improved 
treatment and the application of the results of re- 
search to these ends—many if not most of the states 
have decreased their mental hospital populations in 
fiscal 1956. But despite these efforts, and despite 
great advances in hospital building, both as regards 
numbers of units and design, grave deficiencies re- 
main. Overcrowding of patients and acute shortages 
of professional personnel greatly curtail the results 
that otherwise could be achieved through effective 
and adequate treatment and through the use of 
newly discovered drugs. Thus, despite the record of 
the past five years—and it is a great record—mental 
health and the care and treatment of the mentally 
ill remain a matter of the utmost urgency—one that 
is peculiarly the responsibility of the states, and one 
in which the states have a rare opportunity, indi- 
vidually and working together, to advance toward 
solution of the largest and most distressing health. 
problem in the country. 


THE AGING 


As a people, we are getting older—that is, year by 
year a larger proportion of our population is over 
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65. The resulting problems have many facets: eco- 
nomic needs of the aging; physical, mental and 
housing needs; and social requirements for a status 
of dignity and usefulness. 

More and more states are becoming active in this 
field. There has been significant legislation to im- 
prove the income of aging people, to increase medi- 
cal care, to provide better housing and to offer job 
counselling. Various geriatric hospitals have been 
improved, new ones are under construction, and 
more senile persons are being boarded in homes 
within their familiar communities instead of being 
committed to mental hospitals. On a much wider 
scale, almost half the states have state study com- 
missions on the aging, directed to develop compre- 
hensive plans and programs. 

Last year the Council of State Governments sub- 
mitted its report, The States and Their Older 
Citizens, which presented basic, factual data and 
specific recommendations in this field, and the 
Council is working closely with all the states on the 
entire problem. A report on this subject, with a 
suggested action program, is before you for your 
consideration. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


Most of the activities of the Council during the 
past year—time-wise and research-wise—have related 
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NEW OFFICERS 
The Council of State Governments 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois, on December 5, 1956: 


President Thomas B. Stanley 
Governor of Virginia 
First Vice-President and Senator Frank E. Panzer, 
Chairman of the Board Wisconsin 


Joseph E. McLean, Com- 
missioner of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and 
Economic Development, 
New Jersey 


Second Vice-President 


Senator James J. McBride, 
California 


Third Vice-President 


Auditor Harry G. Smith, Budget 
Director, Florida 

Two new Managers-at-Large were also elected, to 
serve on the Board of Managers for a period of five 


years: 


Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington 


Frank J. Lausche, Governor of Ohio 


to the problems we have just discussed—finance, edu- 
cation, highways, mental health, the aging. There 
have been others, however, which, if not so pressing, 
nevertheless are of great interest and concern to the 
states. 

Water conservation and development, once pri- 
marily the problem of the West, is now country- 
wide in importance. 

Civil defense becomes year by year—and it almost 
seems month by month—a subject of larger propor- 
tions, and early in 1957 there will be submitted to 
the Congress and to all the states a plan for reor- 
ganizing, expanding and revitalizing our civil de- 
fense activities. 

We have come to the time when rapid, sound and 
safe development of atomic energy for civilian pur- 
poses requires much state action—action regarding 
health and safety, insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, zoning and planning, and public utility regu- 
lation. In New England, in the Middle Atlantic 
States, in the South, the Midwest and the far West, 
states are working on these questions of atomic 
regulation and control. 

The development of metropolitan areas involving 
the fantastic spreading out of cities, especially in 
the last decade, has created governmental problems 
of organization, services and finance which can only 
be solved with the assistance of the states, and in 
some instances only through interstate action. The 
Council of State Governments has just completed a 
report on this subject which we hope will be useful 
as a guide in developing necessary and practical 
governmental machinery for our metropolitan 
areas, where live already more than half of our 
total population. 


SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION 


As I am certain you know, the Council of State 
Governments has a Committee on Suggested State 
Legislation. From the standpoint of “term of office,” 
this is the oldest committee we have. It falls in the 
old-age bracket and it is one of the most “hard 
working” groups of the Council. The Committee on 
Suggested State Legislation was established more 
than sixteen years ago. It has been going stronger 
and stronger ever since. The committee is com- 
posed of state officials, state legislators and repre- 
sentatives of the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. Year by year it develops a program of sug- 
gested legislation which is submitted to the states 
for their consideration. 

The program of legislation emanates annually 
from suggestions and recommendations by the states 
for uniform or interstate legislative action; from 
recommendations by federal departments and agen- 
cies that are concerned with grant-in-aid programs 
and with effective administration of other federal- 
state activities; and from proposals of various com- 
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mittees of the Council that have worked on major 
studies in such fields as education, highways, mental 
health, old age, state planning, et cetera. The Com- 
mittee on Suggested State Legislation translates the 
recommendations and suggestions from all these 
sources into legislative language for consideration 
by the states. The report of the committee also in- 
cludes all newly promulgated proposals of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 

This year the committee’s report is somewhat 
longer and more comprehensive than is usually the 
case—which reflects again the growth of state activi- 
ties and the expanding responsibilities of the states 
in more areas and more services. We hope the vari- 
ous state organizations and agencies, particularly 
the state commissions on interstate cooperation and 
the state legislative councils, will give careful con- 
sideration to this report to determine which of the 
suggested laws are necessary, desirable and bene- 
ficial within their particular states. 

SERVICES OF THE COUNCIL 

The activities and services of the Council of State 
Governments may be divided broadly and very gen- 
erally into eight major categories: 

(1) Research, including both an extensive inquiry 
service and comprehensive studies of major subjects; 

(2) Maintenance and operation of an interstate 
legislative service; 

(3) Consultation and conferences—including sec- 
retariat service to organizations of state officials; 

(4) Development of interstate compacts and assist- 
ance to interstate agencies designed to implement 
such compacts; 

(5) Operation of facilities for constructive federal- 
state relations and for keeping the states currently 
advised on federal developments that affect them; 

(6) Operation of specific units concerned with 
major activities, state and interstate, such as the 
units on mental health, interstate crime control, 
parole and probation, et cetera; 

(7) Direct and specific services to individual states 
and groups of states; 

(8) Publication services, including the monthly 
magazine, State Government; the biennial reference 
work, The Book of the States; the Washington 
Legislative Bulletin, concerned primarily with fed- 
eral-state relations; and many specific monographs 
and reports on particular subjects of major im- 
portance. 

All of these activities and services have expanded 
greatly over the past two decades. There is constant 
and, I might say, increasing pressure from the states 
for further expansion—a reflection, once more, of 


the expanding interests and activities of the states 


themselves. 
The Council is conscious of these pressures and 
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will be conscious of 
them during the next six crowded months. Begin- 
ning in January there will be fifteen so-called “new” 
state administrations, and early in the year at least 
forty-five of the forty-eight state legislatures will be 
in session. Everywhere preparations are being made 
for these events. Within the Council itself we pro- 
pose, as early as possible and to the extent that our 
facilities and resources permit, to expand our re- 
search unit in order to enable it to render more 
extensive and more expeditious service to all state 
legislators and state officials, and so that it can un- 
dertake additional studies suggested by the various 
associations of state officials and legislators that we 
serve. We plan, in addition, to expand our facilities 
and services in the area of federal-state relations. 

Federal-state relations are looming larger year by 
year. Year by year they are becoming a matter of 
more extensive, immediate and direct significance 
to the states. In 1947 and 1948, at the request of the 
first so-called “Hoover Commission,” the Council of 
State Governments did a study on federal-state rela- 
tions for that Commission. In this study it was sug- 
gested that some type of organization be established 
at a high level in the federal government to facili- 
tate federal action in the field of federal-state rela- 
tions. At that time the Council of State Govern- 
ments, in accordance with the same idea, expanded 
its Washington ofhce and established definite and 
specific services there for the states. Since that time 
it has maintained a legislative and information serv- 
ice and a liaison service available to the states in 
their contacts with the national government. 

That these services need expansion can be illus- 
trated best by mentioning a number of recent hap- 
penings in the national government and some that, 
we are convinced, are just over the horizon, all of 
which are of great interest to the states. The new 
highway program—developed largely in cooperation 
with the states—is already requiring a good deal of 
attention. It will require more as many bills bearing 
on this enormous project are introduced in the next 
Congress and as the administrative machinery de- 
velops to put it into effect. The new pollution con- 
trol law enacted by the last Congress is just getting 
under way, and the states have a major stake in this 
program. The new Flood Insurance Act—based on 
a new concept in the realm of federal-state relations 
—is going to require a great deal of attention. A new 
civil defense program will be introduced in the 
next Congress that will affect all of the states di- 
rectly and financially. Many bills having to do with 
the development of atomic energy for civilian uses 
and concerning the role of the states in the regu- 
lation of atomic energy will be under scrutiny. The 
question of payments in lieu of taxes, for federal 
installations of various kinds, will call for action, 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


these needs, and it assuredly 
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convened in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach 

Hotel on Thursday, December 6, 1956. In a 
series of sessions that continued through Saturday 
morning, it considered outstanding problems that 
confront the states and means for their solution. 
Discussion centered, above all, on programs that 
will be prominently before the legislatures of 1957. 

Attendance at this biennial Assembly was large. 
More than 400 men and women from forty-five 
states and the District of Columbia participated. 
Most of them were members of the legislatures, but 
numerous executive officers of the states attended, 
as did a number of legislative service officers. 

Full panel discussions were devoted to the increas- 
ing financial responsibilities of the states; prob- 
lems of highway safety; metropolitan areas; mental 
health; and water resources. At another session the 
report of the Committee of State Officials on Sug- 
gested State Legislation, Council of State Govern- 
ments, was summarized and explained. 

On Thursday evening, at the state dinner, Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, delivered an address on “Defense 
Through Deterrents,” in which he summarized the 
basic elements in the national defense program. 

At a luncheon on Friday, Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt of New Jersey spoke on means by which 
the local courts of first instance throughout the 
country—which he characterized as the most impor- 
tant of all in their bearing on the lives of the people 
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—could be improved and strengthened by legislative 
and judicial action. 

Governor Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia, Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, opened 
the General Assembly Thursday morning. In a brief 
address he reviewed discussions held on the previ- 
ous day by the Board of Managers of the Council, 
and in particular emphasized the financial responsi- 
bilities of the states. The Governor pointed in this 
connection to the record of his own state in main- 
taining a balanced budget, as required by its con- 
stitution, and he underscored its achievement in 
providing for capital outlay needs, including a large 
program of help to the localities in school construc- 
tion. As regards roads, the Governor pointed out, 
Virginia has one of the finest highway systems in the 
nation, and has financed it on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
so that the state does not owe a penny for it. 

Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois wel- 
comed the General Assembly to Illinois. Like Gov- 
ernor Stanley, he underlined the financial responsi- 
bilities of the states in a period in which the cost 
of state government has increased, primarily because 
the people expect more of it. We think of the fed- 
eral government as big business, the Governor said, 
but we may need to show the people what they do 
not realize so well: that state government also is big 
business. He emphasized that the surest means of 
preventing a shift of state responsibilities to the 
national government is excellence of performance 
by the states themselves. 


The Increasing Financial 
Responsibilities of the States 


ana presided over the first panel session, on 

financial responsibilities of the states. Preced- 
ing the general discussion, he explained, members 
of the panel would present summaries on fiscal as- 
pects of the new highway program, education and 
welfare—the three largest areas of state financial 
outlay—and considerations involved in raising the 
money required would be suggested. 

Members of the panel were Alfred E. Johnson, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials; Miss Mary M. Condon, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Montana 
and President of the Council of Chief State School 


Sime Rosert A. ArnsworTH, Jr., of Louisi- 


Officers; Harry Shapiro, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare; and Frank M. Land- 
ers, Director of the Michigan Budget Division. 


HIGHWAYS 


The scope of the state highway programs, follow- 
ing passage of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
received first attention from the panel. Mr. Johnson, 
introducing this subject, pointed out that the new 
federal legislation authorizes $25 billion for the 
interstate system over a thirteen-year period. For 
right of way and construction of this system, the 
federal government would pay go per cent—and the 
states 10 per cent plus the total cost of maintenance 
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and policing. 

During the past few years, the speaker noted, the 
federal contribution to state highway construction 
had amounted to approximately 20 per cent; with 
the new program it would be nearly 50 per cent. A 
review of state highway departments had indicated 
that their construction programs for the next three 
fiscal years would be some 225, per cent of the pro- 
grams of the past three years. While the federal con- 
tributions would rise tremendously, it would also be 
necessary to increase state funds very materially. 
Mr. Johnson emphasized that the states could not 
afford to “rob” funds for other roads while increas- 
ing matching totals for the interstate system. 

One grave problem, he underlined, is competition 
with other interests for engineering and technical 
services. Unless the highway departments are to ex- 
perience acute shortages of engineers, or be staffed 
by second rate engineers, he said, improvements in 
salaries and other employment conditions are neces- 
sary in order to compete with industry and private 
engineering organizations for professional person- 
nel. The only alternative would be to hire consult- 
ing engineers—at as much as twice the cost that 
would be needed to raise state engineers’ salaries to 
appropriate levels. 

The speaker suggested that the states should go 
slowly in trying to solve highway problems with 
bond issues, as improvements never caught up with 
demands. He added that, in the outlook for highway 
finance, 50 per cent of the states were reported to 
be in good or excellent condition; in 30 per cent 
it was indicated that study groups or highway de- 
partments would recommend measures to the 1957 
legislatures for increased highway monies; in an- 
other 15 per cent it was indicated that relief was 
needed but that proposals were being left entirely 
to the legislatures. 

As against the outlays needed, the panel member 
emphasized that the vast program of highway con- 
struction ahead should bring economic benefits 
amply large to assure a sound return on the in- 
vestment. 


EDUCATION 


The financing of education, it was recognized, 
also would involve unprecedented sums. Miss Con- 
don, dealing with this aspect, pointed out that, 
whereas elementary and secondary education cost 
some $9 billion in 1955, it had been estimated at 
the recent White House Conference that the annual 
bill would be some $18 billion by 1965. Shortages of 
approximately 70,000 classrooms and some 180,000 
qualified teachers were indicated. 

Where was the money to come from? Miss Condon 
suggested that it would be “political suicide” to 
double local property taxes in order to do the job. 
The states have wider tax power, and needed to 
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raise more money for schools, she said, but for many 
reasons could not meet the bill alone. Taking a 
position with which many in the General Assembly 
subsequently disagreed strenuously, she held that 
federal aid to education was essential. One consid- 
eration advanced by her was that much of the 
wealth produced in given states could not be taxed 
by those states, and that a nationwide tax coverage 
accordingly was indicated for the vast task of school 
improvement ahead. Similarly, she held, just as the 
states needed to equalize educational opportunity 
among their counties, a national program was re- 
quired to equalize education among states of vary- 
ing wealth. All states, Miss Condon said, had a 
stake in such equalization, for we are a mobile peo- 
ple, and inadequately educated children who move 
from one state to another adversely affect their new 
states of residence. 

The speaker held that the past record did not give 
grounds to expect that federal aid to education 
would bring federal controls. The federal govern- 
ment thus far had not successfully attempted to tell 
any state how the money it had provided for educa- 
tion should be spent, she said; it had not handed 
down terms as regards curricula, or how to select 
teachers, or what the text books were to be. 

The issue of federal aid to education later be- 
came the most widely discussed single subject of the 
General Assembly. Meantime, panel discussion con- 
tinued on other aspects of state financial responsi- 
bility. 


WELFARE 


As regards financing of health and welfare activi- 
ties, chief attention was directed to expenditures on 
state mental health programs. Mr. Shapiro, as a 
member of the panel, summarized primary salients 
of the present problem, above all the shortage of 
doctors and nurses, and overcrowded hospitals. He 
observed that, whereas various “pressure groups” 
made the case strong for expenditures for other 
functions, fewer citizens were interested in mental 
health or knew the facts about the needs. In his 
state, however, he said, it had become clear that 
when the people had the facts they would back 
action to get what was needed. 

Mr. Shapiro said he knew of no way to finance 
governmental programs except through taxes. In his 
state a citizens advisory committee had been or- 
ganized. It had carried the story of needs to the 
people and had approved a program that became, in 
fact, the program of the people. Accordingly, a 
much larger mental health budget was approved. 
As a result, the mental hospitals had been able to 
procure much needed personnel, drugs and other 
essentials; community clinics had been established 
through state-local cooperation; facilities were im- 
proved for early discovery and early treatment of 
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mental disease; and other improvements were made. 
Consequently, it had been possible to remove all 
forms of mechanical restraint in the hospitals, 
locked doors had been opened, and—in spite of in- 
creased admissions—institutional populations were 
being reduced. 

In pointing to the potential effects that may be 
had from new intensive treatments, Mr. Shapiro sug- 
gested it would be well to go relatively slow in 
spending money for buildings until the effects of 
the treatments on patient discharges from hospitals 
could be assessed. The emphasis, instead, should be 
on personnel and other elements making for early 
discovery and early treatment. 

In addition to state financing, the speaker favored 
more federal funds for mental health. Too little 
was being contributed by the federal government, 
he felt, for research, and he decried exclusion of 
mental health institutions from participating in the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction program. The 
federal government could well be told, he added, 
that every person saved from living his life in a 
mental hospital is a potential income tax payer. 


RAISING THE MONEY 


Attention then turned to over-all means of raising 
the money required. Mr. Landers observed that his 
fellow panel members had made it clear that the 
states were going to need much more money. Re- 
gardless of which level of government collects it, the 
taxpayer, as he phrased it, will be the subject of 
greater attention during the next decade. How the 
money was to be raised had been one of the most 
intensely studied problems in America. The speaker 
pointed in particular to a number of resulting 
proposals. 

The most popular, he observed, is the proposition 
that the states can obtain most of what they need 
from existing taxes, on the basis of an expanding 
economy. This certainly was important, but it was 
to be expected that the expanding economy would 
give rise to still more expenditure needs. 

Another proposal has been that tax loopholes be 
closed and exemptions reduced. This, likewise, was 
essential, but not enough. 

Increasing the rates of existing taxes was an obvi- 
ous third approach, and tapping of new tax sources 
by the states another. The Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Mr. Landers recalled, had 
suggested that those states which do not have in- 
come or general sales taxes might consider adopting 
them. He pointed out that several states now aré 
considering adoption of the sales tax. Limitations 
on the tax potentials of individual states exist, how- 
ever, the speaker continued, particularly in view of 
interstate competition to hold and attract industry. 
When one state advertises tax advantages, he said, 
increasing of taxes becomes more difficult for others. 


State Government 


Mr, Landers then advocated a fifth approach— 
federal aid—based on the large financial powers of 
the federal government. He recognized that a strong 
body of opinion considered this the least desirable 
method. For himself, he said, it was difficult to see 
why. Desires for independence, fears of federal con- 
trol and sometimes opposition to the services them- 
selves, might be involved, he continued; but he held 
that the trend of events was running against these 
objections. 

In view of the current highway program, and of 
proposals for federal aid to education, it appeared 
to the speaker that federal aid would be an increas- 
ing factor. He believed it would be pertinent for the 
General Assembly to re-examine its past opposition 
to federal aid. Only with the help of federal money, 
he felt, could the states do their job adequately and 
equitably. 

Mr. Landers cited suggestions of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations concerning needs 
for revised representation in the state legislatures, 
legislative reorganization, and adequate authority 
for the Governors, and he added that reducing the 
number of overlapping local governments, especially 
in metropolitan areas, would help. He raised the 
question whether, as another revision, it would 
not be sensible to have some federally collected, 
state shared taxes. This, he felt, should underpin 
state as against federal administration of state serv- 
ices. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion that followed was unusually ex- 
tensive. It centered on proposals that had been 
made in favor of federal aid, particularly but not 
exclusively on proposals for aid to education. Most 
of those who spoke were strongly opposed to exten- 
sion of federal aid. 

As regards highways, one member raised the ques- 
tion whether it would not be beneficial if the fed- 
eral government dropped its gasoline tax and left 
highway construction entirely to the states. A panel 
member, in reply, expressed some doubt as to 
whether a sufficient number of states would take 
over the tax and indicated that federal participation 
helped to produce a balanced interstate network 
across the country. The member who had raised the 
question then warned that we seemed to be getting 
away from the past position of state resistance to 
federal encroachment. He thought it possible that 
the federal government might add still more to its 
present gasoline tax and thus impair the tax poten- 
tial of the states for roads. The answer to the prob- 
lem, he summarized, certainly is not to abdicate the 
states’ position. 

Another member warned against taking at face 
value assurances that federal aid to education would 
not involve federal controls. We had had examples 


in other areas, he said; federal aid sometimes looked 
fine at the start—on a partnership, cooperative, 50-50 
basis—but it was like riding a tiger. He suggested 
very close reading of all the fine print, including 
provisions that might infringe on state personnel 
policies, and he declared that the danger is real of a 
shift of control of state affairs to Washington. 

A member from one of the farm states observed 
that, due to drought and lower farm prices, its reve- 
nue problem was large today. He added that the old 
philosophy of the states for standing against the fed- 
eral advance seemed to have been reversed in the 
earlier discussion. We must watch this trend, he con- 
cluded, to be sure that it isn’t an overbalancing one. 

As regards dangers of federal control a panel par- 
ticipant said that Congressmen are as responsive as 
members of the General Assembly to protect the 
states’ position, but that some federal agencies are 
not. Alertness was needed to prevent encroachments 
by these agencies, and such alertness, the speaker 
added, could bring the protection needed. 

A member of the Assembly, speaking next, em- 
phasized his concern because of the tremendous debt 
we were incurring in America and because we were 
getting away from the basic principle of govern- 
ment of, by and for the people; this principle had 
made the country great, but now we were turning 
more and more to Washington. The speaker pointed 
out that of the tax money collected by government 
in America, most now goes to Washington. He said 
he did not challenge the statement of a panel mem- 
ber that the federal government had not imposed 
controls in its aid to general education thus far, as 
he had not examined all the facts, but he knew that 
in his state the federal government had tried to con- 
trol the school lunch program. Only because the 
state superintendent of schools opposed this did the 
state win against it. Similarly, his state had led in 
insisting on opening the public welfare rolls to in- 
spection; that was a victory for state sovereignty and 
state rights. We want people aided in education, if 
they need it, the speaker said. But he wished to ask 
certain of the states that had been described as “‘dis- 
advantaged” if they needed federal aid, and he 
added that articles he had read indicated that such 
states were meeting their need. 
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A member from one of the states that had been 
mentioned in a panel statement as handicapped in 
financial resources for education remarked that he 
was grateful to the panel member for the sympathy 
expressed. But his state, he continued, one of the 
lowest income states in the Union, is devoting some 
65 per cent of its tax revenue for education. In the 
last three years it has had a program of giving every 
child an equal share in the educational tax dollar. 
Rather than give up teaching what its own people 
felt should be taught, it would gladly bear its own 
great tax burden. Of course it could use money from 
richer states, but the member observed that people 
appreciate what they pay for at home, instead of 
from free money. We are willing, he concluded, to 
pay the price of educating our children as we see fit 
instead of having a federal bureau say how they 
should be educated; accordingly, his people were 
unalterably opposed to federal aid to education. 

A member from another state emphasized how 
difficult it was to eliminate or reduce federal aid for 
particular purposes once it was established. Oppos- 
ing federal aid in principle, he said his state hadn't 
turned down welfare funds from Washington be- 
cause if it did so—now that the people had become 
accustomed to it—the welfare director might have 
to move out of the state. He said he knew some- 
thing from his experience in the welfare field in 
regard to federal controls in aid programs. Believe 
me, gentlemen, the member continued, if the fed- 
eral government puts in most of the money, it is 
going to control. It might not make rules for the 
schools at the beginning but, as was his experience 
in the welfare field, the more money it put in, the 
more it would control—or else cut the money out. 
And to whom, in that case, could an appeal be 
made? To the official that cut out the aid, said the 
member; thus the federal agency would be the pro- 
vider, the judge and the jury. His state, the speaker 
concluded, was not willing to sacrifice what birth- 
right it had left for another mess of federal money. 

After brief further discussion from the panel, the 
General Assembly then adjourned for lunch, but 
discussion of the issues considered at this initial 
session was continued in a resumed session Friday 
afternoon. (See page 20 for summary.) 


Highway Safety 


OVERNOR ABRAHAM A. RisicorF of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
Highway Safety Committee, presided at the 

session on highway safety, held Thursday afternoon. 

In opening the discussion the Governor under- 
lined that, on behalf of the forty-eight Governors, 
he was seeking the help of all at the General As- 
sembly in saving lives. The death rate this year had 


increased 5, per cent from last year. Unless the trend 
was changed the toll would be vast during the next 
ten years. The situation constituted a national 
emergency, and the Governors had taken the initia- 
tive in a crusade to stop it. 

Governor Ribicoff briefly described the highway 
safety program in Connecticut, initiated by him, 
under which suspension of license for thirty days 
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resulted from first conviction of certain traffic vio- 
lations, suspension of sixty days on second convic- 
tion, and indefinite suspension on third. Concerning 
the political effects of such a program, the Governor 
reported that the mail received and the newspaper 
comment on it in Connecticut had been overwhelm- 
ingly in support of it. What’s good for your state, 
he observed, is good politics. 

Governor Ribicoff summarized principal features 
of the Governors’ Highway Safety Program. Copies 
of this report were before the General Assembly. 
The Governor underlined the role of enforcement 
in all its aspects, from those handled by the police 
to those pertaining to the courts. He called atten- 
tion to the program’s recommendations on numer- 
ous other elements, including the uniform vehicle 
code, reciprocity, driver education courses, training 
of those who give safety education, accident records, 
public support, research on human factors in high- 
way accidents and administrative organization of 
the state agencies involved. 

Despite the rise in the death rate in relationship 
to the total population, Governor Ribicoff pointed 
out that previous safety efforts had accomplished 
much. The death rate per 100 million vehicle miles 
traveled had been reduced from 15.9 in 1935 to 6.3 
in 1954- 

The problems involved vary among the states, 
the Governor recognized. He urged that studies be 
undertaken by existing agencies or new committees 
in every state. To make the Governors’ program 
effective, each branch of state government—the ad- 
ministrative, the legislative and the judicial—had 
its part to play, and Governor Ribicoff underlined 
that sound legislation must be the basis. If fully 
effective the Governors’ program would save a mini- 
mum of 10,000 lives a year. He submitted that 
this was a challenge for all in state government—to 
make the saving of lives a fact. 

Members of the panel were Randolph Collier, 
Member of the California Senate, and Philip C. 
Johnson, Member of the Indiana House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


LEADERSHIP, LEGISLATION, ACTION 


Mr. Johnson pointed out that this was the first 
time traffic safety had had the degree of attention 
at a General Assembly of the States it was receiving 
now—and that the attention was justified by the fact 
that more people had been killed on our highways 
than in our wars. The fight against highway acci- 
dents isn’t like the fight against cancer, he observed, 
because we don’t yet know how to cure cancer and 
we do, in the main, know what to do for traffic 
safety. The problem is primarily the simple one of 
doing it. 

Money would be involved, he continued, but noth- 
ing comparable to the amounts of money needed for 
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education, mental health and other major state pro- 
grams. There are two primary bases for highway 
safety, he summarized: a clean, honest state-level 
program; and selling it to the people. 

Coordination of the state program—under a Gov- 
ernor who “means it”—is essential, Mr. Johnson 
emphasized. The Governor must lead an approach 
that coordinates enforcement, engineering, educa- 
tion, licensing and other factors. But the legislature 
“must provide the base’; it must give the Governor 
the tools. In this connection the speaker said that 
too little has been done to appraise the conglomera- 
tion of state laws in this field that have grown up 
one by one. Some, he said, actually work as blocks 
to safety. 

He observed that state rights were involved, even 
in this area. A federal committee now was looking 
into traffic safety. Mr. Johnson warned that federal 
action grows when state and local government 
doesn’t do a needed job. We confront a challenge 
today, he underlined, to keep this job at the state 
level. 


QUESTIONS OF UNIFORMITY 


In regard to uniform laws, Senator Collier empha- 
sized that much could be accomplished for traffic 
safety by patient, continuing down-to-earth work on 
the state and regional level—similar to the work 
accomplished by the Western States for reciprocity 
in truck taxation. 

Referring to a point made by Mr. Johnson, he 
saw some ground for concern in the fact that the 
new federal highway legislation included provision 
for a federal study of highway safety. There was 
nothing wrong with studying it, he said—except that 
study could lead to federal legislation, including 
uniformity provisions in traffic control. 

In many respects, Senator Collier continued, uni- 
formity can bring good results. But he questioned 
the value of uniformity just for its own sake. States 
vary in size and in other factors affecting traffic. The 
vast extent of the far western states, for example, 
makes their traffic problems different in important 
respects from jurisdictions in the East where popu- 
lation density is much greater. And Senator Collier 
was concerned on another ground: The states, he 
said, are laboratories; they can discover new ways of 
doing things. It had become almost a habit in cer- 
tain circles, the speaker observed, to ask for ad- 
herence to the uniform vehicle code practically 
without amendment. His state had had the code, 
but had improved it, so that it would be a step 
backward to “adopt it” now. 

The Western Highway Committee of the Council 
of State Governments, he concluded, expects to con- 
tinue to do a good job for safety—with uniformity 
provisions where they help, and with other requi- 
sites provided for. 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion period a point of emphasis was 
the need for more highway patrolmen. The cost of 
maintaining adequate forces is well justified by the 
savings in lives and money that this can bring, a 
member stated, and he reminded the Assembly that 
saving a life also means saving a taxpayer. 

There was wide discussion of the effects of fixed 
speed limits. One participant, for example, raised 
the question why so many authorities advocated 
speed laws when statistics, as he read them, did not 
bear out the proposition that fatality rates in given 
states were improved by fixed limits. Was it not 
often unsafe to drive at 35 miles an hour, he asked, 
and was it not much safer, under other circum- 
stances, to drive at 75 miles an hour? 

In commenting, Governor Ribicoff noted that in 
his state the overwhelming majority of traffic fatali- 
ties had occurred in cases involving speed. He agreed 
with a previous speaker that there is a difference 
between what is safe speed on one of the open roads 
of the West and what is safe on an eastern road that 
serves a large population. But he emphasized that it 
is still only a difference of degree, and that speed 
laws can be adjusted to the needs and conditions of 
individual states. Certainly, the Governor agreed, it 
was unsafe to drive at 35 miles an hour under cer- 
tain circumstances. But he held it was never safe to 
drive at 75. 

Attention also centered on driver education. 
Members indicated that it had brought fine results, 
as shown by records in states that have it on a wide 
basis. In one state over a considerable period, for 
example, only about 5 per cent of 16-year-olds who 
had driver training in high school had been involved 
in accidents, whereas the figure was 32 per cent for 
the rest of the 16-year-olds. The training, of course, 
required money. But the expense was not high 
when part of the regular school program. At least 
two members pointed out that it was usual in their 
states, in communities with such courses, for an 
automobile dealer to contribute a motor car to the 
high school for the training. 

Stiff penalties for drunken driving received gen- 
eral backing. 

Questions were raised by a number of members 
as to whether the “power race” in the automobile 
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manufacturing industry, and the very high speeds 
attainable in present day cars, were factors. In this 
connection Governor Ribicoff decried in particular 
some of the automobile advertisements in that they 
have emphasized speed and seemed to encourage 
speeding. 

Another member, who explained that he was in 
the automobile business himself, asserted that the 
modern automobile, with its extra power, is much 
safer than the typical automobile of 1918. The 1918 
model could go 80 miles an hour, despite its much 
lower horse power, higher center of gravity and 
other now antedated characteristics. In the hands of 
a good driver extra power, he held, is itself a safety 
factor—lending maneuverability, for example ability 
to make a clean-cut lefthand turn in plenty of time 
to be safe. It is driving judgment, not power, that is 
basic, he said. 

Taking a similar position, another participant 
declared that modern cars are much safer than those 
of the past—and that large horse power is required 
for optimum operation with automatic transmis- 
sion. Speed, he said, certainly is a killer. But the 
time is coming, he added, when we will need to 
have minimum speed limits as well as maximum, to 
cope with drivers who proceed so slowly that they 
bring traffic jams which result in accidents. 

Other members, however, continued to be skepti- 
cal about the advantage of great power. It was sug- 
gested that some automobile manufacturers were 
trying to “get out from under” their responsibility. 
Both automobile manufacturers and advertising 
agencies that glamorize speed, it was declared, have 
an inescapable responsibility. 

Question was raised as to the part bad road con- 
ditions may play in accidents. Governor Milward L. 
Simpson of Wyoming—now presiding, as Governor 
Ribicoff had been obliged to leave by plane—ex- 
plained that investigations in Wyoming had indi- 
cated some 7 per cent of highway fatalities as having 
been due to road construction and road engineering 
—and more than go per cent as due to human 
factors. 

Safety equipment in automobiles, including safety 
belts, was emphasized as helpful. Both mechanical in- 
spection of automobiles and periodic re-examination 
of licensed drivers, before renewal of licenses, were 
other safety measures underscored in the discussion. 


Report on Suggested State Legislation 


General Assembly heard a resume of “Sug- 


Peeenerat the session on highway safety, the 


gested State Legislation—Program for 1957 
The report had been developed by the Committee 
of State Officials on Suggested State Legislation of 
the Council of State Governments, under the chair- 


manship of Harrington Adams, Deputy Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania. Copies of the printed doc- 
ument, containing drafts of various suggested laws 
and explanatory statements concerning them and 
other suggestions for legislation, had been widely 
distributed. 
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The committee—known as the Drafting Commit- 
tee of State Officials until it took its new title this 
year—prepares similar packets of legislation annu- 
ally, for consideration by the states, on matters of 
interstate character, and many others that are of 
common interest among the states. 

The new program for 1957 is unusually compre- 
hensive. Attention of the General Assembly was 
called particularly to suggested measures involving 
interstate problems—in particular the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health, the Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles, the Interpleader Compact and an 


State 


T THE state dinner, Thursday evening, Governor 
Stanley presided and introduced the guest 
speaker, Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 

Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Speaking on “Defense Through Deterrents,” Mr. 
Flemming described the nation’s defense program 
in its fundamental aspects. He underlined its impor- 
tance not only in the event of war but as a means of 
preventing armed conflict, and he quoted Sir Win- 
ston Churchill in this connection: 

“Unless a trustworthy and universal agreement 
upon disarmament, conventional and nuclear alike, 
can be reached, and an effective system of inspection 
is established and is actually working, there is only 


Dinner 


Problems of 


agreement on detainers. Among many other propos- 
als of the committee are measures on coordination 
of atomic development, employee welfare and pen- 
sion funds, metropolitan areas, interlocal coopera- 
tion, boxing and wrestling regulation, comic books, 
solicitation of funds for charitable purposes and 
radar speed tests as evidence. Also included are new 
measures promulgated by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. (A sum- 
mary of the committee’s program for 1957 appeared 
in the December, 1956, number of State Govern- 
ment.) 


one sane policy for the free world in the next few 
years”—“defense through deterrents.” 

Mr. Flemming dealt with our mobilization base, 
weapon development, programs to utilize human re- 
sources, and other essentials of the defense program. 

All of these measures, if developed effectively, 
“may deter the forces of Communism from aggres- 
sion and provide a real basis for hope,” Mr. Flem- 
ming said. But above all, his reason for feeling that 
war is not inevitable was a conviction “that America 
and the other freedom-loving nations of the world 
are capable of providing the spiritual leadership 
without which peace in our time is but an idle 
dream.” 


Metropolitan Areas 


LisHA T. Barretr, Member of the General As- 

sembly of New York, presided at the Friday 

morning session, on metropolitan problems. 
He introduced a panel, to lead discussion, compris- 
ing Wilfred Owen of the Brookings Institution; 
Harry E. Jordan, Secretary of the American Water- 
works Association; Walter H. Blucher, Consultant 
to the American Society of Planning Officials; John 
C. Bollens, Director of Research, Metropolitan St. 
Louis Survey; and Frank C. Moore, President of the 
Governmental Affairs Foundation. They discussed 
in turn various key aspects of the problem—trans- 
portation, water supply, planning, and governmen- 
tal organization—and a general summary followed. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Owen noted that, whereas travel to the moon 
in twenty years has been predicted, we could hardly 
expect that metropolitan transportation would be 
solved that soon. Space travel was easier, he said, 
than travel where no space is left. 


Mr. Owen emphasized that much of the trouble 
arises from the fact that we have abandoned old 
forms of transportation without rebuilding our cit- 
ies accordingly. We have used our new mobility to 
escape from cities instead of solving city problems, 
and now we are creating slums in the suburbs. 

Not only do we travgl more, but our freight tran- 
sit—which largely originates in a city and goes to a 
city—is growing and will increase greatly. Popula- 
tion and prosperity, said the speaker, are causes of 
our transportation problem. Not all the blame 
should be placed on the automobile; we had plenty 
of city congestion when horse-drawn vehicles were 
the norm. Our fundamental trouble is not how we 
move, but that we crowd too many people together, 
especially downtown. Although the automobile is 
here to stay, the speaker observed, we may need to 
ban automobiles from certain parts of our cities— 
downtown in particular. 

Our only basic hope, Mr. Owen indicated, is to 
redevelop urban communities in such fashion that 
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density will not overcome transportation. Staggered 
business hours to cut peak loads on transit lines 
would help, he said. But he underscored that mod- 
ernizing of transportation on a comprehensive, uni- 
fied, metropoliswide basis is essential. 

Finally, Mr. Owen emphasized that a new and 
very important factor is entering the picture: the 
vast new interstate highway construction program. 
To a large extent, it will determine the future char- 
acter of metropolitan areas, he said, and sound ad- 
vance planning will be required accordingly. The 
states will need to rise to this occasion in very shert 
order; they, their highway departments, and the 
cities must consider the impending highway job as 
one that can contribute to the building of better 
cities, in line with sound metropolitan planning. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Jordan dealt for the panel with metropolitan 
water problems. Tremendous increases in metropol- 
itan populations since 1950, he said, have placed 
great strain on numerous public services, including 
water supply. Except for certain cities on the Great 
Lakes and in certain spots along our major streams, 
Mr. Jordan warned, adequate water service in the 
future will depend on development of storage reser- 
voirs; the day has passed when many large cities can 
depend for water on the daily flow of a stream. 

Mr. Jordan outlined outstanding water develop- 
ments of a number of cities—including the South- 
ern California Metropolitan Water District, devel- 
oped by Los Angeles and a group of other Califor- 
nia cities; a new watershed and storage reservoir 
which Seattle is developing, to double the existing 
supply drawn from the Cedar River watershed; im- 
provements planned in Chicago to meet needs of its 
rapidly growing metropolitan area; and other large 
projects in Denver, the Canadian River area of 
Texas, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of sound 
legislative foundations for meeting metropolitan 
water needs—whether they involve transmission 
lines, water authorities and districts or other instru- 
mentalities. Technical and engineering difficulties 
in providing adequate urban water supplies by no 
means equal the problems of political and adminis- 
trative isolationism, he said; water supply and sani- 
tation could not be handled satisfactorily by indi- 
vidual action of the various communities in metro- 
politan areas, divided as they are by artificial bound- 
aries. 


PLANNING 


Mr. Blucher, the next panel speaker, underlined 


the indispensability of over-all planning—in order 


to determine and meet the needs for residential and 
industrial areas and their facilities—in line with a 
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land use plan for the whole metropolitan commu- 
nity. Heretofore, he said, we have pretty much let 
people locate industries and residential develop- 
ments where they wished. This was anarchy; sound 
solutions could only be reached on a metropolis- 
wide basis. 

There ought to be some relationship between 
where people live and where they work, Mr. Blu- 
cher suggested. If there were, that would reduce 
some of our transit problems—which are simply a 
matter of moving people and goods where they need 
to go. As an example of unsound development in 
this connection, he cited the location of one huge 
plant in an area south of Chicago which now draws 
its workers daily from a radius of fifty miles. If we 
couldn’t agree that the tax money for the hundreds 
of separate governmental units of a given metro- 
politan area should all go into a “single bag’— 
which would help solve some important problems— 
the speaker suggested that we could at least agree 
on metropoliswide planning. Like Mr. Owen, he 
underlined that our new highways and turnpikes 
must figure prominently in this. The alternative, 
he warned, would be an increase of suburban slums. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bollens dealt more particularly with prob- 
lems of governmental organization in metropolitan 
areas. He pointed out that there are now 174 metro- 
politan areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, in 
forty-two states and the District of Columbia. 
Together, they contain about three-fifths of our 
population. Practically all of them lack areawide 
jurisdictions for services and accountability to the 
people. Resulting problems are very severe in the 
largest metropolitan areas, and no automatic sur- 
cease is to be expected. Of a recent population 
growth of 11.3 million for the nation, about 11 
million had occurred in metropolitan areas, and 
most of it outside their central cities. Similarly, 
population growth of some 56 million by 1975 has 
been projected—of which about 55 million is ex- 
pected to be in metropolitan areas, again mostly 
outside their most populous cities. 

No single solution of governmental organization 
could be recommended for all these areas, Mr. 
Bollens said. Solutions should be devised for the 
peculiar needs of each. For the less heavily popu- 
lated areas, annexation of territory by central cities 
might be the answer. But to make it possible, many 
state annexation laws would need to be revised, 
particularly in view of the fact that outlying areas 
today frequently could, individually, control any 
annexation attempt. 

Several approaches, he continued, are available 
for the more heavily populated metropolitan areas: 
the federation plan of government; the metropoli- 
tan county plan; the metropolitan multipurpose 
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district; interstate governmental solutions; and di- 
rect assumption of certain functions by state gov- 
ernments. The first three of these, the speaker 
indicated, would largely retain existing local gov- 
ernments but would add organization of metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction. 

Whatever particular device may be appropriate 
for a given area, Mr. Bollens said, the states neces- 
sarily occupy key positions in the effort to reach 
adequate solutions. Only the states can create the 
legal means by which metropolitan areas can attain 
adequate governmental organization. A state, he 
said, could well create an agency or commission to 
be a continuous focal point for collection of infor- 
mation in regard to local areas and to develop and 
recommend remedial programs. Such an agency, he 
suggested, might be called an “Office of Local Af- 
fairs.”” It could look into the annexation laws, vot- 
ing procedures for proposed metropolitan changes, 
and other ingredients of the over-all problem. In 
regard to voting procedures, he said, there is little 
chance of achieving the results needed if separate 
majorities are required in each locality of the metro- 
politan region. 

Mr. Bollens was director of the study that pro- 
duced The States and the Metropolitan Problem, 
published by the Council of State Governments as 
a report to the Governors’ Conference of 1956. 
Proposals bearing on the metropolitan problem also 
were contained in Suggested State Legislation—Pro- 
gram for 1957, developed by the Council’s commit- 
tee. These included a suggested act to create an 
Office of Local Affairs to deal with problems of 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Summarizing for the panel, Mr. Moore observed 
that most efforts for metropolitan areas had con- 
centrated on one element only of the problem, and 
accordingly usually had failed. In recent years, need 
for a much more comprehensive approach had been 
recognized. The Council’s study and report of 1956 
had given it large impetus. Mr. Moore underlined a 
statement in the foreword of this study: “Briefly 
stated, the problem of government in metropolitan 
areas arises from the division of power and responsi- 
bility among a host of separate local governmental 
units.” 

The localities must look to the states for the 
powers required to solve metropolitan problems, 
the speaker continued. He welcomed the fact that a 
number of states were conducting studies directed 
to preparations for meeting the needs. In the entire 
effort, Mr. Moore said, broad participation is de- 
sirable—involving the states, the localities, the fed- 
eral government, industry, the universities, and 
other units. 

He emphasized that problems were not limited to 
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the 174 areas listed by the Census Bureau as metro- 
politan. Hundreds of other communities soon 
would be confronted by problems of fringe growth. 
New social and economic developments, moreover, 
would create new complications. 

Mr. Moore, like previous speakers, underscored 
that no “panacea” would be equally effective every- 
where. “Prescriptions” for individual cases, not a 
“patent medicine,” were required. And it was im- 
portant that each metropolitan program be pri- 
marily a local project—decided finally by the people 
of the area. Of two broad approaches—one to retain 
existing governmental units and to provide coordi- 
nation for them, the other to substitute new agen- 
cies—Mr. Moore preferred that the first be tried 
first. He did not think, for example, that we had 
fully explored the urban county solution, which he 
considered distinctly useful. Whatever the govern- 
mental pattern, he added, the importance of a fiscal 
plan must not be forgotten. 

Endorsing the proposal of a permanent state 
agency on local government, Mr. Moore said he be- 
lieved such an office deserved the status of a sep- 
arate department. And he noted that the growing 
political importance of the suburbs was a factor to 
be remembered; no longer was a state’s political 
pattern as simple as “city vs. country.” 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion period the bearing of the new 
highway program on metropolitan areas received 
further attention. One member expressed fear that 
parts of the system might be laid across metropoli- 
tan areas in a manner that would mean butchery of 
them. A panel participant, agreeing that this danger 
existed and that such calamities had occurred in the 
past, asserted that the highway program instead 
could contribute to good city development—if land 
use is considered wisely and if there is enlightened 
cooperation between state highway departments 
and the localities. Another panel member suggested 
that the federal highway act itself be amended to 
require that highway location be made contingent 
on land use plans. 

Difficulties of metropolitan governmental organi- 
zation in view of suburban suspicions toward cen- 
tral cities received wide discussion. The approach 
taken by the Mayor of New York in bringing repre- 
sentatives of small neighboring communities to- 
gether—to talk of needs and plans, not to be offered 
a tied-up “package”—was commended. The suburbs, 
a member said, often suspect that the central city 
wants to throw its costs on them; but cooperation to 
bring out the facts of costs and potential gains 
could overcome such suspicion. Several members 
indicated that today the situation may be more 
favorable for obtaining agreement of suburbs for 
better metropolitan integration, as their own costs 
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have been rising rapidly in the period of great 
suburban growth. 

Question was raised whether, in states where cre- 
ation of an office of local government was not pos- 
sible, a unit within the state university—for example 
a bureau of governmental research—might be able 
to do the job. A panel member pointed out that 
the proposal of a new state agency as set forth in 
the Council study was flexible. In various states it 
might well be that some of the duties envisaged 
could go to the state university. But for adequate 
effectiveness, the agency needed a particular kind 
of prestige and a willingness to tackle controversial 
matters; in some bureaus of state universities, diffi- 
culties might arise in that connection. Likewise, the 
member said, it was desirable when feasible to focus 
numerous functions involving metropolitan areas 
and other localities in one state agency. 

Whether there might be a case for the legislature 
itself to do the job of metropolitan reorganization 
for a given metropolitan area, if localities within it 
blocked such effort at the local level, was another 


issue. A member of the panel pointed out that the 
Ontario provincial parliament had done this for 
Toronto; it had mandated a federated metropolitan 
government for the Toronto area. The member 
counseled, however, that where feasible it was pref- 
erable for the legislature to authorize solutions and 
see if the localities can’t work them out—holding 
mandated action for a last resort. He pointed out 
that in Toronto there was no real county govern- 
ment with which to work; where a county gov- 
ernment can be modernized, said the member, it is 
well worth using. 

One of the members, seconding the emphasis on 
local initiative, remarked that she used to live in 
Kansas and now lives in Connecticut—and that the 
people of neither state, she believed, would tolerate 
legislative imposition of a super city. But they 
would take quite a different view toward a metro- 
politan water district, for example, or a metropolitan 
planning district, with the local governments to re- 
main and surrender to the metropolis only those func- 
tions which they could not handle well separately. 


Luncheon Session 


man of the Board of Managers of the Council of 

State Governments, presided at a luncheon ses- 
sion Friday, at which Chief Justice Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt of the New Jersey Supreme Court was the 
speaker. Chief Justice Vanderbilt tersely presented 
a series of measures by which the legislature—and in 
some cases the courts—could greatly improve the 
operations of the courts. 

Dealing with the local courts of first instance on 
the criminal side—whether they be justice of the 
peace courts, police courts or municipal courts—he 
proposed two simple reforms; abolition of the fee 
. system under which the remuneration of judges de- 
pends on the “take” from the defendants; and abo- 
lition of ticket fixing by adoption of a non-fixable 
traffic court ticket. 


G FRANK E. Panzer, of Wisconsin, Chair- 


For improved enforcement of the criminal law 
generally, Chief Justice Vanderbilt proposed that 
we provide full-time district attorneys and prose- 
cutors—instead of part-time, as is commonly the case 
today; that district attorneys be welded into a state- 
wide system, cooperating with each other under 
a recognized official; and that we have training 
schools for police, detectives and prosecutors’ officers. 

To improve the administration of civil justice, 
the speaker proposed establishment of businesslike 
organization and management for the courts; mod- 
ern methods of trial, with pre-trial conferences; and 
court adoption of some very simple rules to avoid 
frustration of justice by technicalities. 

These matters, Chief Justice Vanderbilt empha- 
sized, are not complicated, and they can all be ac- 
complished promptly. 


Mental Health 


LINE L. Roserts, Member of the Ohio House 
kK of Representatives, presided at a Friday after- 
noon session on mental health. Here, he re- 
minded the Assembly, we are dealing with the most 
complicated of mechanisms—the brain—which re- 
mains a frontier to conquer, and which demands 
great resources of research and effort. The panel, he 
noted, would deal not only with programs on men- 
tal illness but with certain problems of the aging 
as well. 


The members of the panel were Dr. Jacques Gott- 
lieb of the Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan; 
Samuel H. Shapiro, Member of the Illinois House 
of Representatives; Dr. Ellen Winston, Commis- 
sioner of the North Carolina Department of Public 
Welfare; and Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Mental Health. 


THE TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


Dr. Gottlieb presented a summary evaluation of 
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the effects and potentials of the new tranquilizing 
drugs. Most states, he noted, now had adequate 
appropriations to provide these drugs for their men- 
tal institutions. It is now agreed that their effect is 
symptomatic relief only. They are not specific medi- 
cines, but this, the doctor said, by no means negates 
their value. Not all patients are relieved in symp- 
toms by the drugs, he added, but two-thirds of the 
“overactive” patients respond to them, thus becom- 
ing amenable to other therapy. 

Dr. Gottlieb cited illustrative figures to indicate 
that, from a strictly financial point of view, the 
drug programs would result in some net savings— 
taking into account the cost of drugs for institution- 
alized patients; the cost of drugs for released pa- 
tients; savings from reduced destruction by patients 
in hospitals; and savings from discharges of patients 
as a result of the drugs. 

In the hospitals, the doctor emphasized, the ef- 
fects of the drugs have reduced accidents, made re- 
straints almost unnecessary, enabled patients to take 
care of their own physical needs, and produced a 
decided improvement in the morale of nurses and 
attendants—who now can help in the rehabilitative 
and therapeutic programs for patients. As a result 
of the drugs there is a new note of encouragement 
and hopefulness in hospitals. The quiet behavior of 
patients poses a new consideration for architects in 
planning new or remodeled hospitals, Dr. Gottlieb 
said, and the hospital of tomorrow may be quite 
different from that of today. 

Thus the tranquilizing drugs have been a step 
forward. They are not a total answer. The question 
now is: Where do we go from here? Dr. Gottlieb 
underlined that therapeutic techniques, not previ- 
ously applicable, have become so because of the 
effects of the drugs, but that these techniques in- 
volve time-consuming work. Since they now can be 
applied to many more patients because of the drugs, 
a result of the latter is to increase and not reduce 
personnel needs—needs for physicians, nurses, occu- 
pational therapists, social workers and others. The 
deficit in such staff is not likely to be overcome 
soon, the doctor recognized. Unless solution can be 
found, we face the fact that patients who could be 
helped will languish. Dr. Gottlieb underlined that 
new techniques must be developed so that the time 
of professional persons can reach more patients, 
through staff aides. Concluding, he summarized: 
We need more research, more research, more re- 
search. 


MODERNIZING COMMITMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Shapiro expressed gratification that mental 
illness is no longer in the hush-hush category and 
that increasingly it is classed with other diseases. In 
line with this—and bearing in mind the fact that 
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more hospital beds are devoted to the mentally ill 
than to any other disease—he emphasized that mod- 
ernized commitment procedures are essential. To- 
day a majority of states, unlike past practice; per- 
mit patients to seek admission. And ways are or can 
be provided for admission that are not voluntary 
but do not necessarily involve court commitment. 
Admission can be on certification by health officers, 
or by two doctors when a judge or other authority 
is not available to sign the order. One can be ad- 
mitted for observation—this usually is for a period 
limited by law—to be followed by regular commit- 
ment, release, or help of other kinds. 

The tendency, Mr. Shapiro said, and a sound one, 
is to make commitment easier, simpler, and if pos- 
sible without the stigma of a court commitment. 
He underscored particularly the desirability of ad- 
mission for observation when this is justified. He 
believed that observation periods of thirty or sixty 
or ninety days, in diagnostic centers or at institu- 
tions, with intensive treatment programs, could ma- 
terially reduce commitments. The speaker recog- 
nized that voluntary admissions can be abused, as 
when patients pass in and out of the institutions 
many times. Voluntary entry should be encouraged, 
he said, but limited as to the number of times an 
individual may commit himself. 

Most people, however, are committed involun- 
tarily by courts or other authorities, Mr. Shapiro 
continued. He pointed out that in one state com- 
mitment is by doctors only, and that the patient 
then goes to observation, at the end of which there 
is a decision as to whether he should remain in the 
institution. This, Mr. Shapiro said, is in line with 
a sound trend—to make commitment as similar as 
possible to admission to a general hospital. He 
thought it would be good to substitute some such 
word as “certification” for “commitment,” just as 
we have substituted “‘mental illness” for “insanity.” 
The worst commitment procedures, he concluded, 
are those that involve legal service to the patient, 
summonses to court, public exposure of the pa- 
tients, perhaps jury trials, and identification of 
mental illness per se with legal incompetence. 


MEETING THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Dr. Ewalt emphasized that personnel is the core 
problem in the mental health field. Adequate num- 
bers of staff members are not available. The time 
required for training of psychoanalysts is very long, 
and teachers for them are few. Even so, the doctor 
indicated, much can be gained in mental hospital 
programs from their knowledge, even though the 
hospitals themselves cannot use much psychoan- 
alysis. Likewise, much can be gained from study in 
the hospitals of the findings of sociologists, anthro- 
pologists and psychologists, who explain many of 
the factors in development or breakdown of indi- 
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viduals. Application of such knowledge, he was con- 
fident, could cut down disturbances and increase 
discharges almost as much as tranquilizing drugs. 

Like Dr. Gottlieb, he emphasized that the central 
importance of the drugs is to permit more basic 
treatment. With adequate personnel, the effects of 
the drugs enable the hospital staff to apply to more 
patients what has been learned from the social sci- 
ences and the psychoanalytic disciplines. He also 
emphasized that the concepts and motivations of 
hospital employees are improved when they find 
they have become therapists, not guards. 

But applications of these techniques all require 
more personnel, he continued, and the supply of 
professional personnel won't increase in the imme- 
diate future. This miakes it all the more necessary to 
use present personnel well. In the hospitals it is 
essential to use all the employees in creating a thera- 
peutic environment—all geared to the patient—not 
to the business office and its records, or to the doc- 
tors and the relatives. 

Dr. Ewalt pointed out that, in relationship to 
other students, the percentage of applications for 
admission into medical schools is decreasing. This 
underlined the fact that the whole educational 
problem is closely related to that of staffing the hos- 
pitals. Too many young people drop out of high 
school, and this needs to be remedied. Finally, like 
other panel members, Dr. Ewalt emphasized that 
we require more research, and that its results must 
be translated to staff at all levels. 


A HOME CARE PROGRAM FOR THE AGING 


Dr. Winston described the home care program 
for aging people in her state, North Carolina, as 
an example of what can be done, outside the insti- 
tutions, for elderly men and women—both to benefit 
them and to free space in mental hospitals for peo- 
ple who need it. 

The North Carolina program had its inception in 
1945 with enactment of a law authorizing the li- 
censing of private domiciles for the aged and infirm. 
The program began slowly. The Department of 
Public Welfare was concerned to provide services, 
where needed, to permit aged people to remain in 
their own homes. When this was not feasible, the 
objective was to provide home care elsewhere—in as 
homelike surroundings as possible. 

The licensed homes now under the program take 
care of from two to 100 or more elderly people each 
—the larger ones usually under church auspices. In 
all there are 318 licensed homes, in some seventy- 
five counties, with about 4,000 residents—from fully 
ambulatory to bedridden people. Practically all the 
homes are filled. They are located in every section 
of the state, so that the people can stay as close as 
possible to their own familiar communities. Per- 
sonal care is provided when needed. 


The Department of Public Welfare has been con- 
cerned to assure that the homes accord with differ- 
ing economic and material habits. People do not 
like to change their ways of life more than need be, 
Dr. Winston emphasized. We think we have good 
homes on the whole, she added, for people who have 
been accustomed to relatively little luxury, and 
those accustomed to a good deal. The prices charged 
vary accordingly, as do the financial abilities of the 
residents. 

From 1951 on, it has been possible to focus atten- 
tion on long-time patients in the mental hospitals 
and to begin moving them into licensed homes. 
Many of them are people without relatives, and had 
not had visitors or letters at the hospitals. Almost 
all of those who had been in the hospital as long 
as thirty or forty years ‘have now been moved, Dr. 
Winston reported. Few have had to be returned. 
Those transferred usually have adjusted well with 
other residents. 

Many who have never been patients in mental 
institutions undoubtedly would have had to be 
committed, the speaker added, if this program had 
not been in effect. And the transfers of former pa- 
tients have opened many hospital beds for patients 
needing them. The Welfare Department supple- 
ments payments for home care for about one-fourth 
of the cases removed from the hospital. But Dr. 
Winston reported that the supplementary payments 
amount to less than the cost of hospital care. 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion period a member asked Dr. 
Winston for further information on the compara- 
tive costs to the state between hospital care and that 
in the licensed homes. She explained that average 
cost of a patient per year in a state hospital ran 
about $1,200. Supplementary payments to the li- 
censed homes—above public assistance—ran about 
$600 a year, and the supplements were needed in 
only a quarter of the cases removed. ' 

Further discussion pointed up the importance of 
medical scholarships to increase the supply of psy- 
chiatrists and other doctors. The needs of alcoholic 
patients were another area of emphasis. Psychiatric 
and psychological care is necessary for numerous 
alcoholics, a member of the panel summarized, al- 
though they are not psychotic persons. 

Finally, the value of local mental health clinics 
was underlined. These may be financed in various 
ways, it was pointed out, and they usually involve 
both local and state money. Dr. Ewalt explained 
that Massachusetts has a flexible formula for financ- 
ing such clinics. Initially, the state puts in almost 
all the money, then the communities more and 
more. The doctor counted expenditures for the 
clinics well spent indeed, and he regarded the clinics 
as “our first line of defense.” 
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20 State Government 


Resumed Session on 
The Increasing Financial Responsibilities 


of the States 


cussion of key issues raised in the opening 

session of Thursday morning, on the increas- 
ing financial responsibilities of the states. In the ab- 
sence of Senator Ainsworth of Louisiana, who had 
presided at the Thursday session, Senator John W. 
Noble of Missouri was asked to take the chair. 

Opening the discussion, one of the members ob- 
served that we had heard of federal grants for high- 
ways, for education, and for welfare. How far do 
we accept grants, he asked, and where do state re- 
sponsibilities begin? In former years, he continued, 
we opposed federal aid to education. To a consid- 
erable degree, the member stated, we now seemed 
to have reversed that stand. 

Another member took up the question of the 
previous participant: Where does state responsibil- 
ity begin? It begins in the beginning, he said. The 
constitutions of most of the states provide that their 
general assemblies shall provide for education. Now, 
he continued, there is a well organized movement 
of bureaus and other bodies to foist on the states 
federal aid for education. If we are to retain our 
sovereignty, this should be a task for us to do, and 
if aid is needed it should be asked for. Instead, the 
member said, it is foisted on us, offered to us. Our 
experience has been, he declared, that if aid is given, 
control is there. As soon as a program is set up—as 
had been found in the welfare and highway fields 
and would be found in education—control follows. 
He declared that when the molding of the minds of 
children is concerned, this becomes most important. 
His own midwestern state, he reported, has ex- 
ceeded through its own efforts what the White House 
Conference on Education said it needed in class- 
rooms. For years the General Assembly had been 
resolving against federal aid, the member added; 
now someone in Washington decides that we “need” 
these things. 

Another member, endorsing the previous speak- 
er’s stand, asserted that we should let it be known 
how we feel. The participant who followed empha- 
sized that change isn’t necessarily progress. He 
feared that in this country we had become obsessed 
with change, which could lead us to drift into a 
totalitarian state. When the federal government 
does the job, he warned, you will have federal gov- 
ernmental control, and that will be the case if we 
have federal aid to education. The nation had be- 
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come great without that. The issue of federal aid, 
he concluded—an issue of the federal government's 
stepping in and controlling our minds—was the 
most important question before the General As- 
sembly. 

The next participant declared it was his philos- 
ophy that those who govern themselves govern best. 
This, he said, is the Council of State Governments, 
and he asked where we are heading; we could wake 
up and find our state governments forty-eight sub- 
divisions, working out of Washington. The member 
had not considered the federal question as regards 
roads too much, he said, as roads had long been con- 
sidered in the realm of national defense. But the aid 
issue was basic in other areas. It wasn’t a question 
of Republican vs. Democrat, he observed; one party 
could spend as much as the other. He was concerned 
lest we not only hand over our state responsibilities 
to the federal government, but see it in turn hand 
over to the United Nations. And he raised the ques- 
tion: Are we going to spend ourselves into poverty? 

A member then stated that he opposed federal aid 
to education because it was more expensive. How- 
ever, he emphasized, he was for good education. In 
his judgment, the federal government moved in 
when voids existed. In his own state, he reported, 
they had fallen down in providing adequately for 
education. If the federal government moves in with 
aid, he agreed, it will control; in fact he believed it 
would be derelict if it did not correct what it found 
wrong. Accordingly, it was up to the members of the 
General Assembly to go back to their legislatures 
and build good education. In his state, he was con- 
fident, this could be done, but meantime he felt the 
schools were in a deplorable condition. If we take 
care of our education, build the schools we need, 
and pay good salaries to teachers, he concluded, the 
federal government will not move in; it was up to 
the states to handle the job. 

The next participant stated that he agreed in 
some degree with the last speaker. Why, he asked, 
does the federal government become interested in 
education? Because local responsibilities have been 
shirked, and sometimes because states haven't given 
adequate educational opportunity, he said. Is that 
to continue, the member asked, or is the federal gov- 
ernment to step in? He then raised the questions: 
What is to be done if a state lacks adequate finan- 
cial ability of its own? And what of the states where 
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the federal government owns much of the land? Are 
they not to have aid? Let us be reasonable, the mem- 
ber continued; the federal government has entered 
the welfare field because the states didn’t do the job 
themselves, and, as regards aid to education, there 
are cases in which the states and localities either 
shirk or lack the financial capacity to meet the needs. 

Another member emphasized that as a South- 
erner, opposing federal aid to education, he was not 
speaking of segregation but of a fundamental for 
all. The basic reason for the development of the 
Council of State Governments, he felt, was that 
people all over the United States became interested 
in the way state rights were being overcome. We 
should strike a blow, he said, for state rights and 
sovereignty. Certain rights had been delegated to 
the federal government, but the others were re- 
served to the states. One by one, these had been 
trampled on—because we had been apathetic, he 
added, and had permitted the federal government 
to do what we didn’t do, and then the social plan- 
ners stepped in. They start with federal regulation 
in one field, the member continued, then add them 
one by one. He recalled a time when people gen- 
erally had been proud to build fine public schools— 
at home. Advocates of federal aid, he noted, say that 
some states can’t do the job and others won’t. They 
overlook, he underlined, that those who supposedly 
“can’t’’ make a great sacrifice so as to do it. His own 


OHN H. Daniet, Member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, presided at Saturday morning's 
panel session, on water resource problems. He 

introduced the discussion by reviewing water legis- 
lation and studies in Virginia, where the problems 
in many respects resemble those of other Eastern 
states. 

Mr. Daniel pointed out that until action by Vir- 
ginia’s Assembly in 1954 its principal guiding in- 
fluence in the conservation and development of 
water resources was the riparian doctrine, inherited 
from England more than goo years ago. In 1953 the 
Governor requested the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tive Council to consider and report on the complex 
problem of water resources development. Mr. 
Daniel served as chairman of its first and subsequent 
committees on water resources. The committee’s 
study had soon led to the conclusion that, although 
Virginia was blessed with perhaps more than aver- 
age rainfall, its supply could be seriously dimin- 
ished in the absence of better conservation meas- 
ures. It had noted that in most cases industrial and 
municipal uses of water did not mean consumption; 
in other words, the water, after serving these pur- 
poses, was in large measure returned to the streams. 
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state contributes more than 65 percent of its budget 
to education. Although the social planners say we 
“can't” supply an adequate school system, the 
speaker declared, the graduates of the schools of his 
state get as good grades as those from other states 
when they go to West Point, the Naval Academy 
and Harvard. Members of the General Assembly 
should go home, he urged, rededicated to state 
rights and local self government. If the federal 
Congress stepped into this additional field, he 
warned, we would have given away another of our 
basic rights; next might come federal traffic con- 
trol. For the sake of posterity, he concluded, let us 
keep the schools free of federal intervention. 

Senator Noble, concluding the session from the 
chair, observed that dictatorship may be efficient, 
but that it is no solution for us. We have many 
problems, he said, and it is the responsibility of the 
states to take care of their own needs—including 
their own educational systems. Senator Noble re- 
ferred to the advances his own state has made in her 
educational system. The task cannot be done in an 
easy way, he stated, but the answer is not to say “let 
Washington do it.” We must uphold state rights. 
The Senator did not believe that the position of 
this body had been changed; it had heard sugges- 
tions that perhaps it should change, but the pur- 
poses for which the Council of State Governments 
was formed continue. 


On the other hand, most water used for agriculture 
was consumed. The committee was confronted with 
the vastly increasing importance of water for these 
users as well as needs for recreational purposes. 
During the committee’s deliberations on surface 
water there had been much discussion as to whether 
the prior appropriation or the riparian doctrine 
would best serve Virginia’s needs. It concluded that 
any appreciable deviation from the riparian doc- 
trine would be unwise. But it held that if indus- 
trial development and diversification were to suc- 
ceed, it would be necessary to provide for storage of 
runoff water under conditions that would not in- 
jure downstream users. It felt that Virginia should 
establish a basic policy that would recognize the 
public interest in maximum beneficial use of water; 
that would recognize existing conditions and needs; 
that would encourage water conservation; that 
would encourage and give legal protection to sound 
investments in the development, use, conservation 
and protection of water—and that the policy should 
accomplish these things without impairing existing, 
valid rights to surface waters. The committee had 
recommended legislation along those lines, and the 
General Assembly adopted legislation accordingly. 
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During the next two years, Mr. Daniel reported, 
the committee would concentrate on ground water 
supplies—together with the control and better utili- 
zation of both surface and ground water. The im- 
poundment of runoff water in times of plenty, for 
use in times of short supply, he emphasized, would 
continue to be one of the strongest selling points in 
the Virginia program. 

Members of the panel who led the subsequent dis- 
cussion were Joe C. Barrett of Arkansas, Chairman 
of the Committee on Water Rights, National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; 
Wheeler Milmoe, member of the New York Senate; 
Paul R. Bonderson, Executive Officer of the Cali- 
fornia Water Pollution Control Board; and Robert 
L. Smith, Executive Secretary of the Kansas Water 
Resources Board. 


WATER RIGHTS LAW 


Mr. Barrett emphasized that the basic objective 
of water rights law was maximum economic benefit 
from water supply. Many states were working on the 
problem. In Arkansas a water study committee had 
been busy for eighteen months. It had just recom- 
mended that during the next legislative session 
only measures relative to conservation be enacted, 
and the definitive water rights legislation be delayed 
pending further studies. 

This is a field, Mr. Barrett observed, in which it 
is neither necessary nor feasible for the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws to propose absolute uniformity. The Confer- 
ence Committee on Water Rights had explored the 
problems and had held long discussions. Fortu- 
nately, the University of Michigan had made three 
men and $25,000 available to complete the research 
needed, and the university would have a series of 
relevant monographs on the subject; these were ex- 
pected to be ready by May, 1957. The conference 
committee would study thesesreports, and would try 
to put draft legislation into the hands of the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. This would not 
be in time to help for the 1957 sessions. But it was 
so important to be on the right track, Mr. Barrett 
said, that it would be unwise to move too fast; and 
taking a little additional time would not hurt too 
much. 

Mr. Barrett said he was reasonably sure that max- 
imum beneficial use of water was hardly possible 
under the riparian, common law theory of the 
thirty-one eastern states. Something between that 
and the western appropriation theory, he added, 
seemed to be indicated. 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Senator Milmoe pointed out that his state, New 
York, is deeply engrossed in water resource prob- 
lems. Last summer, under the auspices of the New 
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York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation, a regional conference of northeastern 

states was held on water resource problems. The at- 

tendance from all of the Northeast made it obvious 

that these problems were common to most if not all 

of the so-called humid states of the East. 

In New York for nearly two years there now had 
been a double-barreled legislative approach to water 
resource problems. A Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, of which Senator Milmoe is Chairman, had 
launched a comprehensive study of water resources 
as related to municipal, industrial, agricultural and 
recreational needs. A special Temporary Commis- 
sion on Irrigation directed its special attention to 
certain phases of the agricultural problem. 

The recent growth of supplemental irrigation in 
New York, Senator Milmoe reported, has been little 
short of phenomenal. In Suffolk County on Long 
Island, for example, irrigated acreage jumped in 
the past five years from 9,000 to nearly 36,000 acres. 
Here irrigation water could be obtained through 
private wells, which were not too costly. In upstate 
New York, the supply problem was much more 
difficult; use of wells appeared to be generally im- 
practical, and chief reliance would have to be on 
surface supplies. This broad situation posed a num- 
ber of problems—in three major categories, legal, 
engineering and economic. 

In New York, he pointed out, the basic legal diffi- 
culty is that under the common law doctrine of 
riparian rights it is almost impossible for a farmer 
to establish a definite legal right to a definite 
amount of water, even from a stream flowing 
through his property. Another sharply limiting fac- 
tor is that riparian rights are normally limited to 
those bordering the source of supply; thus a farmer 
only a field or two away from a plentiful supply 
may have no way to establish a legal right to it. 
Moreover, if a group of farmers wish to cooperate 
in developing a common source of irrigation water 
and a distribution system for it, no legal machinery 
exists to provide for such cooperation. 

As regards engineering, virtually none of New 
York’s flood control reservoirs or other storage reser- 
voirs, the speaker continued, provided for storage of 
irrigation water. Thus in a section where billions of 
gallons run into the sea every day, almost no water 
had been harnessed for irrigation purposes. 

As for economic factors, Senator Milmoe noted, 
supplemental irrigation, generally speaking, does 
not pay unless cheap water is available. 

Since the period during which water is needed for 
supplemental irrigation is limited to summer, and 
even then is not continuous, the cost of a storage 
reservoir could not be spread over twelve months of 
use but would have to be charged to a few critical 
weeks. This argued strongly for integration of irri- 
gation, wherever possible, with other water supply 
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problems. It also raised the question of federal or 
state assistance in the original capital investments 
which irrigation impoundments would require. 
There was a growing feeling among some eastern 
farmers, Senator Milmoe reported, that some of the 
tax money provided for federal subsidies for irriga- 
tion projects in the West should be spent in the 
East, if it is to compete successfully with its western 
neighbors. 

Senator Milmoe felt that in most of the eastern 
siates it was essential that some reasonable modifica- 
tions of the riparian common law be worked out. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Bonderson dealt particularly with effects in 
California of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act as amended this year through Public Law 660. 
He pointed out that one of the biggest problems 
had appeared to be that of carrying out the admin- 
istrative procedures to get this year’s construction 
grant monies into the hands of eligible communi- 
ties, to be used on sewerage projects. 

Mr. Bonderson felt it would be well for the states 
to devote all of their time and all or practically all 
of their efforts in the program to pollution con- 
trol, and that the federal government should assume 
the bulk of responsibility for administering the 
grant program. Otherwise, in his opinion, the states’ 
efforts for actual pollution control would be diluted. 

Along with other states, Californians had some 
fear as to whether the federal grant program would 
increase or accelerate construction of pollution con- 
trol facilities. If it developed that sufficient federal 
monies were not available, some applicants might 
hold back “until next year” or indefinitely, in an- 
ticipation of grants. The speaker agreed with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who had urged, when approving 
the legislation, that no community with sufficient 
resources to construct a needed sewage treatment 
project without federal aid should postpone such 
construction because of the prospect of a possible 
federal grant. 

California had opposed the construction grant 
program, Mr. Bonderson pointed out. But now that 
Congress had established it as a policy of the land, 
his office was determined that the program should 
work, and efficiently. There was some evidence in 
California that the authorizations and appropria- 
tions were not large enough. If study proved this to 
be the case throughout the nation, there should be 
request that appropriations be raised to a realistic 
level. 

Research on the technical aspects of water pollu- 
tion control was not forgotten by Congress when 
making the appropriations, he recognized, but Mr. 
Bonderson believed it fair to say that this subject 
was neglected; in the long run the research portion 
of the federal program probably would provide the 


greatest return on federal funds invested in water 
pollution control. 

Mr. Bonderson advanced four suggestions to im- 
prove the cooperative state-federal program: a joint 
meeting, at least annually, among all states and in- 
terstate water pollution control agencies and the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Services; more financial aid for research, particu- 
larly on ocean disposal of wastes and on waste water 
reclamation; establishment of a mechanism for 
evaluating the results of the expanding state and 
federal program; and early examination or review 
of the procedures set up for administration of the 
construction grant program, with simplification of 
these procedures wherever possible. 


A STATE WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. Smith, in dealing with basic aspects of state 
water agencies, observed that the extent of compe- 
tition for water is difficult to visualize and that 
atomic energy development now raises new aspects. 
One function most frequently omitted in state water 
programs, he declared, is over-all planning. Only a 
relatively small minority of states have reported that 
they provide for this function, and many of the 
agencies handling it have other duties as well. 

Planning, Mr. Smith noted, can be a lot of differ- 
ent things. And those who plan for water must 
never forget that in its migratory nature it differs 
from other resources. It goes downgrade in streams 
and it moves down from the atmosphere to the 
ground and underground, and up again to the at- 
mosphere. If a man at Point A does something to 
water it may affect a man at Point B, and even when 
it doesn’t the man at Point B may suspect it has 
done so. It is important for a state water agency, 
the speaker continued, to help people understand 
the water needs of others and what the controlling 
facts are; the public is inclined to be fair when it 
has the facts. 

The functions of a state water agency, Mr. Smith 
summarized, involve general planning; basic data 
collection; sound use of the data—to determine the 
water suitable for different purposes, irrigation for 
example; and good administration that takes into 
account how solving one water problem affects 
others. Intergovernmental relations are another im- 
portant concern of the agency, he continued; it 
must be concerned with how the state government 
aids the localities and how the federal development 
programs—of the Agriculture Department, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau— 
affect us. We are states righters, the speaker ob- 
served, but people of our states ask federal govern- 
mental help in the field of water, and we need good 
liaison with the federal government accordingly. 
Likewise we certainly need good liaison among 
neighboring states because water moves from one 
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state to another. Finally, the legislatures should be 
able to demand of the state water agencies the physi- 
cal information needed to enable them to legislate 
in accordance with fundamental physical facts 
about water. 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion, members pointed out that the 
bearing of water on recreation must be provided 
for, along with the needs of flood control, irrigation, 
municipal, industrial and other uses. 

One member, in discussing irrigation, noted that 
it greatly increased crop yields, and he wondered 
how expenditures for it were to be justified in a 
time of farm surpluses. He likewise questioned the 
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value of or need for federal aid for water pollution 
control. In his state this problem had been handled 
by the state satisfactorily. Of course, he added, if 
federal aid is passed around, we take it, but, he 
asked, should we not try to help ourselves? Another 
participant, agreeing in this viewpoint, underlined 
that unless the problems were solved at the state 
level, the federal government would take charge. 
Still another held that federal participation in con- 
struction had led some contractors to increase their 
construction cost bids, and he indicated that this 
could prove distinctly costly. 

Further emphasis was given in the discussion to 
the value and utility of interstate compacts for solu- 
tion of interstate water problems. 


General Business Session 


! THE GENERAL business session, which con- 
cluded the General Assembly Saturday morn- 
ing, Assemblyman Elisha T. Barrett of New 

York, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, read 
the resolutions submitted by it. The Assembly 
adopted the resolutions, and they appear below. 

A member from the floor offered a resolution to 
reafirm the stand taken by General Assemblies in 
the past against federal aid to education in fields 
heretofore solely financed by the states and locali- 
ties. A member of the Resolutions Committee, who 
had favored such a resolution, reported that it had 
been closely considered by the committee, that an- 
other resolution relevant to this subject also had 


been suggested, and that the committee had decided 
to introduce no resolution dealing with federal aid 
—partly on the grounds that many members of the 
General Assembly would have returned to their 
homes before the general business session. Instead, 
the Resolutions Committee suggested that any state 
or group of states wishing to do so hold regional 
meetings on federal aid, with the assistance of the 
staff of the Council of State Governments, and 
adopt any resolutions they deemed desirable. The 
member who had introduced the resolution from 
the floor then withdrew his resolution. 

After brief concluding discussion, the General 
Assembly adjourned. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Thirteenth 
General Assembly of the States 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


FSOLVED, that due to increasing international 
tension and the development of ever more 
powerful atomic weapons including inter- 

continental guided missiles, the General Assembly 
of the States endorse the recommendation of the 
Special Committee on Civil Defense of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference that civil defense be recognized as 
primarily a national problem and that Congress 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act to provide that 
civil defense be administered and operated by the 
federal government with the states and localities in 
a cooperating and supporting role. 

Be it further resolved, that the states and localities 
make a concerted effort to reappraise, review and 
strengthen their facilities, programs and policies for 
the administration of civil defense. 


Be it further resolved, that federal funds or grants 
now available for civil defense be extended to in- 
clude state and local costs of administration, per- 
sonnel and equipment; and 

Be it further resolved, that the General Assembly 
commend Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator and a former President of the Council 
of State Governments, for the progress which he has 
made in a most difficult field, and particularly for 
his humane and efficient administration of the Fed- 
eral Disaster Relief Program which has been of 
benefit to the people of thirty-five states, who in the 
past three years have been stricken by such natural 
disasters as hurricanes, floods and drought. 
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to the stafl, oficers and the Executive Committee of 
the Council of State Governments for the compe- 
tent planning and execution of the program of this 
conference. We also especially thank the presiding 
officers and speakers for their participation and 
contributions to the success of the conference. 
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and legislation will be needed to enable the states 
and localities to levy taxes on private individuals 
and private citizens operating on federal reserva- 
tions within the states. 

All of these matters are of great and continuing 
importance among the states. In addition, Congress 
certainly will have belore it as one of its first and 
major concerns the issue of education: bills on 
school construction and possibly bills dealing with 
general school support. 

The national government, in accordance with a 
recommendation by the first Hoover Commission, 
which was emphasized and elaborated upon in the 
report of the recent Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, has established a unit in the 
White House to concern itself with federal-state re- 
lations. With our expanded facilities in the field of 
federal-state relations, the Council of State Govern- 
ments plans to work very closely with this unit. The 
Council plans to render directly to the states more 
extensive and up-to-date information concerning 
measures pending in Congress and concerning proj- 
ects administered by the departments and agencies 
of the national government that affect state gov- 
ernment. 

Expansion in these areas will have repercussions 
throughout the Council. This is as it should be and 
as we want it. The states should have an organiza- 
tion, designed to serve the ever expanding activities 
and services—the growth—of the states. 

It has been our great pleasure and privilege over 
the years to work with and to grow with the states, 
and we look forward in the future to continuing to 
do just that. 


Among the States 

(Continued from page 2) 
department of finance and administration, and increased 
and staggered terms for legislators have been made by 
the Legislative Interim Finance Committee of New 
Mexico. The off-year legislative sessions would be for 
study and approval of budget bills only, and would be 
for thirty days. The committee proposed six-year terms 
for Senators and four years for Representatives, with 
one-third of the Senate and half of the House to be 
elected every two years. 


Northeastern Highway Conference.—The ‘Twenty-first 
Annual Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway 
Safety and Motor Vehicle Problems was held in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, in November under the joint auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
and the Council of State Governments. By resolution the 
conference urged states to act on the Report of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference Committee on Highway Safety; ap- 
proved recommendations regarding use of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas as a fuel; called on the states to require 
periodic motor vehicle inspection; and extended the life 
of its committees on truck weights and markings and 
transportation of dangerous articles, directing them to 
report in 1957. A special resolution was adopted in 
memory of Earle Byrne, a veteran member of the high- 
way conference and the Rhode Island Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation. 


Licensing Committee.—The Northeastern Regional Com- 
mittee on Professional and Occupational Licensing, op- 
erating with the assistance of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, met in New York City on November 20 and 
completed its report and recommendations. The report 
covers general and specific proposals for the ten north- 
eastern states. It is related to activities in some twenty 
fields licensed by state governments. Particular attention 
was paid to problems that arise when barriers are erected 
by one state against qualified persons who have secured 
their licenses in other states, even though equivalent 
standards of education and experience have been met. 
The report was made at the request and for the guid- 
ance of the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in 
the Northeast. Copies may be secured from the Eastern 
Othce of the Council of State Goverrnents, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 36. 


Western Attorneys General.—The annual meeting of 
the Western Attorneys General was held in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, on November 18-20. Three topics of im- 
portance to the eleven states of the region were exam- 
ined: law enforcement in the field of Indian affairs; 
“Blue Sky Laws” and uranium stock purchases; and 
problems of federal and state jurisdiction on non-navi- 
gable streams. The question of non-navigable streams, 
and related water matters involving federal-state juris- 
dictions, will receive further study by a special commit- 
tee of five Attorneys General appointed at the meeting. 
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